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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Two newly established journals, both in the field 
of psychotherapy, are recorded in this issue. The 
American Journal of Psychotherapy is published 
quarterly, with the first issue of volume I appearing 
in January. It is the official organ of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Psychotherapy, and is 
edited by Emil A. Gutheil. The second journal, 
Sociairy: Journal of Group and Intergroup Therapy, 
is more specialized, having as its aim the sponsorship 
of ‘‘all procedures of group and intergroup therapy, 
action methods and action therdpy.”” This also is a 
quarterly, the first issue of volume I having appeared 
in March. J. L. Moreno is the editor, and Zerka 
Toeman the managing editor. These journals are 
entered as numbers 2082 and 2086. 


* * * 


The Encyclopedia of Psychology, edited by Philip 
L. Harriman, contains approximately 100 articles 
which are conveniently grouped into (1) original 
papers presenting the author’s point of view, (2) 
summaries and critical reviews, and (3) shorter 
descriptive articles. A majority of the contributions 
are additions to the literature equivalent to papers 
appearing in the technical journals. For this reason 
the editors decided to publish abstracts of all of the 
articles. These appear in this issue and may be 
identified by the short bibliographical entry ‘In 
Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol.” Full biblio- 
graphic details will be {foundJin the general entry 
numbered 2083. 


GENERAL 


2051. Bally, G. Psychologie und Anthropologie. 
(Psychology and anthropology.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1947, 6, 83-84.—Abstract. 

2052. Crichton-Miller, H. (Harrow-on-the-Hiil, 
England.) The value of an illusion. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1947, 31, 38-49.—Freud’s definition of an 
illusion as a mental construction which cannot be 
proved true is incompatible with the usual definition 
of an illusion as something which can be proved false. 
Truth and falsity can be established only in the 
field of the objective, the demonstrable, and the 
attested, and illusion is restricted to these fields. 
Unacceptable also is Freud’s definition of dogma as 
all knowledge not personally confirmed. Subjec- 
tive expectation in the realm of the Unknown can be 
submitted to a pragmatic test—the “ethical divi- 
dend” that it pays. Interesting is the arrogance of 
the rationalists who accept the concept of a four- 
dimensional state and yet argue with assurance from 
a three-dimensional existence.—W. L. Wilkins. 


241 


2053. Hinman, Frank. (U. California Hosp., 
San Francisco, Calif.) The dawn of gerontology. 
J. Geront., 1946, 1, 411-417.—From 1930 to 1940 
the proportion of people over 65 increased 35%, 
5 times the general population increase, and all 
older people retain the right to vote, a fact of sig- 
nificance for a democracy. Medicine is experiment- 
ing with a reticulo-endothelial serum to prevent 
present degenerations of old age. At present phys- 
ical activity reaches the peak at 40, but mental 
ability is better at 60 than at 30 and declines slowly 
thereafter. A well-planned old age movement is 
needed which accepts the facts that no chronologic 
sequence for aging exists and a set retirement age is 
unfair. Gerontology is just beginning to study aging 
scientifically, both for normal and pathological condi- 
tions. Numerous research and practical applications 
are apparent, such as development of tests to classify 
abilities and disabilities, the establishment of clinics, 
and the incorporation of departments of gerontology 
in existing institutions to inaugurate research on 
these problems as well as the founding of schools 
for the aged themselves.—R. W. Beebe. 


2054. Kaplan, Oscar J. (U. Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho.) The psychology of maturity. In Harriman, 
P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 370-378.—Maturity is 
treated from the viewpoint of sensation and percep- 
tion, motor abilities, learning, memory, intelligence, 
interests, personality, and outstanding achievements, 
the pattern of decline not being identical for all 
abilities or in all individuals. It is conceivable, also, 
that today’s oldsters may not be entirely represen ta- 
tive of a generation hence.—G. E. Bird. 


2055. Nissen, Henry W. (Yerkes Lab. of Primate 
Biology, Orange Park, Fla.) Primate psychology. 
In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 546-570.— 
The importance of comparative psychology and the 
influence of the studies of primate behavior on psy- 
chology are indicated. Following this general intro- 
duction, the studies on primates are reviewed. The 
review is made under the following headings: sensory 
capacities, motor characteristics, social factors in 
behavior, and dynamic aspects of behavior. Under 
the section dealing with intelligence, the following 
topics are discussed: learning, memory, perception, 
abstraction and integration, and temporal integra- 
tion. The review closes with a discussion of phylo- 
genetic comparisons and evaluations.—S. Ross. 

2056. Peterson, George M. (U. New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.) The rat in animal psychol- 
ogy. In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 
765-—798.—A compact review of the research on the 
white rat is presented. A short summary of the 
development of animal psychology is given, followed 
by a treatment of the work on rats under several 








2057-2063 


headings. These major topics include: methods, 
sensory and motor phenomena, motivation and 
emotion, and learning and the higher mental 
processes. 40 references.—S. Ross. 


THEORY AND SYSTEMS 


2057. Brown, J. F. Systematic psychology. In 
Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 885-890.— 
The various systems typical of early twentieth 
century psychological thought are now becoming 
methodologically and comprehensively systematic, 
although there remain differences regarding what 
constitutes a basic philosophy of biology for psy- 
chology, the nature of scientific method as applied 
in psychology, and the nature of the language of 
science between adherents of traditional psycholog- 
ical systems. The chief reason for the invention of 
theoretical constructs has been interest in motiva- 
tion, which is the central problem of systematic 
psychology. The relation of psychology to the other 
sciences depends upon psychology’s becoming sys- 
tematized.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2058. Brunswik, Egon. (U. California, Berkeley, 

Calif.) Points of view. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 523-537.—Theories and schools 
of psychology can be classified by use of 3 categories: 
their clarity of theorizing, their frame of reference in 
regard to areas of observation or inference, and their 
level of complexity and its adequacy. Most sig- 
nificant of explicit theorists are Tolman, Hull, and 
Lewin, but there are also 3 implicit schools, not 
bothering with names for “isms,” represented by 
Thurstone, Murray, and Lashley, which are cur- 
rently significant. Wiéitk reservations for Hull and 
Lewin, all these schools represent a shift from periph- 
eral to a more functionalistic, central-distal emphasis. 
W. L. Wilkins. 
2059. Creegan, Robert F. (Whitman Coll., Walla 
Walla, Wash.) Frames of reference in psychology. 
In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 205-215.— 
Beliefs concerning what data are relevant to psychol- 
ogy, what observational methods are useful, and 
what scientific constructs—mentalistic, physicalistic, 
or neutral—are permissible, are frames of reference, 
and psychologists differ in all 3 areas. 39 references. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

2060. Creegan, Robert F. (Whitman Coll., Walla 
Walla, Wash.) Phenomenology. In Harriman, P. 
L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 512-515.—Phenomenology 
is a presuppositionless, but systematic, exploration 
and description of experience, both acts and con- 
tents, both sensuous imagery and disclosed meanings, 
and is significant in the study of receptive processes, 
creative thinking, psychopathology, and the descrip- 
tion of cultural artifacts. Integral phenomenology 
is the systematic exploration and description of 
personal worlds.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2061. McGill, V. J. (Hunter Coll., New York.) 
The bearing of phenomenology on psychology. Phil. 
phenomenol. Res., 1947, 7, 357-368.—Examples are 
given to show that psychological principles often 
presuppose phenomenological principles. The latter 
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are conditions prior to experiment, and part of the 
evidence for the generalizations of experimental 
psychology is given by phenomenology. On the 
other hand, phenomenology presupposes psycho- 
logical research. Experimental evidence can more 
clearly define the meaning of a phenomenological 
intuition, it can corroborate or qualify phenomeno- 
logical principles. The discussion concerns the ques- 
tion whether phenomenology is free from presupposi- 
tions. Comments by Livingston Welch, Patrick 
Romanell, Israel H. Muraskin, V. J. McGill, and 
Marvin Farber.— F. Heider. 


2062. Philip, B. R. (Fordham U., New York.) 
Experimental psychology. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 156-166.—Experimental psy- 
chology is defined as: “‘The study under controlled 
conditions of the behavior of the normal human 
adult, in an attempt at a dimensional analysis of the 
relationship between‘his internal and external stimuli 
and his resultant responses.”” A survey of the main 
currents of research is included, dating from early 
discoveries of psychological importance to the pres- 
ent day. A breakdown is given of the literature 
published over the years in the various journals, 
indicating trends in psychological research and 
particularly in experimental psychology. The pres- 
ent-day tendency is toward eclecticism. The future 
should produce outstanding results in fields where 
electronic equipment can be designed for specific 
problems, and experiments as such will show refine- 
ments of design. Units, procedures, and terminology 
will be standardized. The taking into account of 
dynamic factors will result in great progress toward 
the control and prediction of behavior. 30 refer- 
ences.—J. J. Kane. 


2063. Wang,G. H. Hsingwei chih shengliti fensi. 
(The physiological analysis of behavior.) Chung- 
king: Tuli, 1944. Pp. 218.—As the first series of 
Tsai Yuan-Pei Memorial Lectures, the monograph 
devotes its introductory chapter to Tsai’s efforts 
in upholding and encouraging free, original, and 
fundamental research in the University of Peking 
and his influence on the career of the author. Chap- 
ter 2 on methods mentions studies in sensory physiol- 
ogy, animal learning, and experimental embryology 
as the 3 main currents which have contributed to 
modern physiological psychology. The author pre- 
fers the analytic approach of H. S. Jennings to the 
synthetic method of Jacques Loeb, and briefly sum- 
marizes the studies of C. P. Richter, J. S. Szymanski, 
W. B. Cannon, A. J. Carlson, and Y. C. Chuang as 
outstanding examples which make use of the analytic 
method. Chapter 3 summarizes research, mostly the 
author’s own, on the amount of daily activity of the 
white rat in relation to its oestrous cycle. Chapter 4 
deals with experiments on the galvanic skin reflex; 
this is shown to be a sign of the activity of the sweat 
glands not related to phenomena of consciousness, 
and its intensity bears no definite relation to that of 
emotions. Chapter 5 concerns itself with electro- 
encephalographic studies for which the most sig- 
nificant conclusion appears to be that the central 
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nervous system does not limit its activity to re- 
sponding to external stimulation. Chapter 6 dis- 
cusses studies in embryological behavior and stresses 
the need for more facts before any generalization is 
profitable. The concluding chapter mentions the 
importance of other aspects of psychology than the 
physiological as well as fields of physiological 
psychology not dealt with in the monograph. A 
bibliography of 312 titles is appended.—E. Shen. 


2064. Weber, C.O. (Wells Coll., Aurora, N. Y.) 
The concept of scientific law in psychology. In 
Harriman, P. L., Encyclh. Psychol. Pp. 871-874.— 
This article is a discussion of the attempts on the 
part of various psychologists and schools of psychol- 
ogy to define the domain of psychological law and to 
arrive at explanations of behavior in terms of certain 
concepts and principles.—J. J. Kane. 


2065. Wheeler, Raymond H. (U. Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan.) Gestalt psychology. In Harriman, P. 
L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 239-244.—Gestalt psy- 
chology is a part of a wider movement in psychology 
and in all science and culture—a reaction to extreme 
atomistic, mechanistic frames of reference—which 
stresses that not parts or elements, but systems, 
patterns, wholes, the complex as opposed to the 
simple, are basic and primary and therefore more 
important as facts and realities of nature. This 
movement is illustrated in all sciences and in all 
aspects of world culture. 28 references—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

2066. Winn, Ralph B. (Hofstra Coll., Hempstead, 
N. Y.) Philosophical psychology. In Harriman, 
P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 515-518.—This is a 
brief discussion of some basic ideas of historical 
significance, with the weight of argument on the 
point that the cleavage between philosophy and 
psychology should not be an extreme one. The point 
is made that the field of philosophical psychology 
accounts for all psychological concepts. ‘‘We should 
realize that, in the last analysis, the use of words 
has its responsibilities in any science. Facts alone 
will not create sound terminology in psychology. 
It must correspond to adequate concepts, skillfully 
selected, grounded in truth, refined by reasoning, 
and clarified in extensive discussion. This, in short, 
is the practical function of philosophical psychology, 
not vague speculation and the language of abstrac- 
tions.”” 49 references.—J. J. Kane. 

2067. Yates, Dorothy Hazeltine. (San Jose 
Coll., San Jose, Calif.) Pseudopsychology. In 
Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 593-601.— 
This is a review of various unscientific methods of 
judging personality traits and the abilities of men. 
The claims and methods of palmistry, physiognomy, 
phrenology, and graphology are considered, and 
the lucrative business of peddling spurious psychol- 
ogy carried on by itinerant lecturers in the 1920's is 
duly noted.—J. J. Kane. 


METHODS AND APPARATUS 


2068. Adler, Franz. Operational definitions in 
sociology. Amer. J. Sociol., 1947, 52, 438-444.—A 
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hypothetical concept C, and a refined C, are opera- 
tionally defined. By using this example, certain 
weaknesses of operationism are pointed out. Opera- 
tional definitions hamper scientific advance by their 
inadequacy in dealing with new situations, with 
situations not measurable as yet, with improvements 
of measurement, and with choice among various 
available measurements, and by their inaccessibility 
to constructive criticism. Four criteria are suggested 
to which operational definitions are subjected.— 
D. L. Glick. 

2069. Clark, Kenneth E. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.) Applied research that might have 
been. J. appl. Psychol., 1947, 31, 94-98.—After 
granting that the results of wartime research were 
generally excellent, the author points out several 
ways in which naval research could be improved. 
He discusses the following issues: (1) Can the solu- 
tion to the problem be gained in other more eco- 
nomical and efficient ways? (2) Is the problem 
sufficiently significant to warrant study? (3) Is a 
problem accepted for research on the basis of its 
significance or merely because it is suggested for 
study? (4) Is the problem stated in sufficiently 
broad terms, or does the psychologist protect him- 
self or his standards of academic integrity too 
closely? (5) Are normal professional standards of 
publication demanded in reporting research results? 
(6) Will the study be completed in time for the re- 
sults to be of value? (7) Does the investigator under- 
stand all phases of the problem?—H. Hull. 


2070. Creegan, Robert F. (Whitman Coll., Walla 
Walla, Wash.) Personal document analysis. In 
Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 453-455.— 
The major issues in the analysis of personal docu- 
ments are presented with a brief discussion of the 
principal ideological and methodological contribu- 
tions to the field —R. B. Ammons. 


2071. Haggard, Ernest A. (U. California, Berk- 
eley, Calif.), & Gerbrands, Ralph. An apparatus for 
the measurement of continuous changes in palmar 
skin resistance. J. exp. Psychol., 1947, 37, 92-98.— 
An R.C.A. VoltOhmyst (Type 165-A) is combined 
with a General Electric photoelectric recording 
microammeter (Cat. No. 32620; 5 microamps. full 
scale) to form a d.c. vacuum-tube voltmeter which 
provides a continuous ink record of skin resistance.— 
D. W. Taylor. 


2072. Lundberg, Donald E. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Asimple rating device. Personnel J., 1947, 
25, 267-270.—This simple rating device is a form of 
the paired comparison technique used for rating 
people on one factor. Their names are listed on two 
sheets of paper. A stiff paper folder is cut making a 
slot large enough to expose the name of one person 
at a time. This person is compared in turn with 
each person on the other list by making a check 
after the better one in each case. Then the next 
name on the list is exposed in the slot and compared 
with everyone on the other list. This is continued 
until] everyone on the list has been compared with 
everyone on the other list. Then the subjects may 
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be ranked according to the number of checks they 
have received. Since both lists have been checked 
during this procedure, the rater has a measure of his 
own consistency.—M. B. Mitchell, 

2073. Perlman, H. B. A sound source for the 
otologist. Laryngoscope, St Louis, 1946, 56, 360- 
366.—A convenient sound source is described which 
delivers its acoustic energy to the ear through 
stethoscope tubing. This unit is regarded as adapt- 
able to the study of the pain reaction at the upper 
auditory threshold, movements of the drum and 
malleus, the resistance of the conducting mecha- 
nisms, masking effect, etc—A. C. Hoffman. 


2074. Taylor, E. K. Some suggestions for the 
improvement of machine-scoring methods. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 521-532.—Suggestions are 
made for the improvement of various aspects of 
machine-scoring methods. The following topics 
are discussed: test administration; scoring; weight- 
ing; graphic item counting; paper feeding; wiring; 
and sampling.—S. Wapner. 

2075. Thurstone, L. L. (U. Chicago, Chicago, 
Jil.) Psychophysics. In Harriman, P. L., Encyel. 
Psychol. Pp. 640-644.—Psychophysics deals with 
measurement in the experiential continuum, dealing 
with liminal or subliminal differences that can barely 
be differentiated and with supraliminal differences 
between stimuli which are judged as to their degrees 
of dissimilarity. The methods include paired com- 
parisons, with the constant method, limits, mean 
gradation, successive intervals, single stimuli, and 
reproduction. When these methods are applied to 
differentiation among psychological objects for 
which the primary attribute has no known physical 
measure, the psychophysical method must supply 
criteria of internal consistency to satisfy the logical 
requirements of measurement. The methods are 
then applicable to any set of psychological objects— 
persons, ideas, or things—about which a subject 
can make a comparative judgment.—-W. L. Wilkins. 


STATISTICS 


2076. Jenkins, William Leroy. (Lehigh U., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.) A short-cut method for@ andr. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 533-536.—Short-cut 
methods for computing the standard deviation (¢) 
and the coefficient of correlation (r) without plotting 
or grouping into class intervals are described. Em- 
pirical checks are presented.—S. Wapner. 

2077. Odell, C. W. (U. Illinois, Urbana, Ii.) 
An introduction to educational statistics. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1946. Pp. xiii + 269. $3.50.—The 
author has prepared this textbook for use in a one- 
semester course. The contents include discussions 
of data grouping and graphic representation, meas- 
ures of central tendency, variability, and correlation, 
and an introduction to sampling theory.—C. M. 
Louttst., 

2078. Peters, Charles C. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., Pa.) Multiple factor analysis. In Harriman, 
P. L., Encyel. Psychol. Pp. 393-401.—Factor 
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analysis is explained as that set of mathematical 
procedures whereby one attempts to account for the 
relationships between a series of tests in terms of one 
or more factors. The basic assumptions and pro- 
cedures of the centroid and principal components 
methods are explained and presented. The geometric 
and algebraic treatments are shown to be equivalent. 
The uses of factor analysis are discussed.—R. B. 
Ammons. 

2079. Thurstone, L.L. (U. Chicago, Chicago, Iil.) 

i abilities. In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. 
Psychol. Pp. 544-546.—The basic procedures and 
purposes of factor analysis are discussed briefly in 
nonmathematical terms. The principal primary 
psychological factors so far identified are listed.— 
R. B. Ammons. 


2080. Van Wagenen, M. J. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn.) Educational psychology: the 
role of measurements. In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. 
Psychol. Pp. 118-126.—Educational psychology is 
indebted to the field of measurement for the greater 
part of its progress as a science. The article de- 
scribes the development of product scales, the rank 
order technique of determining the value of samples, 
and a detailed account and evaluation of the T-score 
and C-score techniques of obtaining scale scores for 
individual subjects. Other measures and indices 
described are: the grade norm, the intelligence quo- 
tient, the educational age and quotient, the accom- 
plishment quotient, and the percentile rank.—M. 
Orleans. 


2081. Van Wagenen, M. J. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn.) Educational psychology: the 
role of statistics. In Harriman, P. L., Encyel. 
Psychol. Pp. 126-132.—The emphasis in this re- 
view of statistical methods of importance in educa- 
tional psychology is on measures of dependability 
of statistical constants and their differences. The 
standard error, ¢, and variance analysis are dis- 
cussed.—C. M. Louttit. 


REFERENCE WoRKS 


2082. Gutheil, Emil A. [Ed.] (16 West 77th St., 
New York.) American journal of psychotherapy. 
Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press Printing Co. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, January, 1947, Quarterly. $8.00 per an- 
num.—The official organ of the Association for the 
Advancement of Psychotherapy. 


2083. Harriman, Philip Lawrence [Ed.] En- 
cyclopedia of psychology. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1946. Pp. vii + 897. $10.00.—The ex- 
pressed purposes of this volume are to serve the needs 
of serious investigators and students by providing 
summary articles of major psychological topics, and 
to emphasize some of the trends in contemporary 
psychology. There are 100 articles each of which has 
been abstracted in this issue-—C. M. Louttit. 


2084. Katz, David. (U. Stockholm, Sweden.) 
Psychologischer atlas; orbis pictus psychologicus. 
(Psychological atlas.) Basel: Benno Schwabe & Co., 
1945. Pp. 95.—Previously published drawings and 
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photographs have been collected in one volume as a 
pedagogical aid for the teaching of elementary 
psychology. A detailed explanation, complete with 
references, accompanies each illustration. The fol- 
lowing fields are covered: Abnormal, Animal, Ap- 
plied, Child, Experimental, Gestalt, and Physio- 
logical Psychology, and Characterology. Historical 
portraits of outstanding psychologists have been 
included.—H. P. David. 


2085. Kurtz, Russell H. [Ed.] Social work year 
book, 1947; a description of organized activities in 
social work and related fields. 9th issue. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. Pp. 714. 
$3.50.—The ninth issue of this biennial publication 
includes in Part I, 79 encyclopedic articles on cur- 
rent social-work problems of which 13 pertinent to 
psychology are abstracted in this issue; cf. nos. 2115, 
2130, 2274, 2290, 2302, 2306, 2355, 2356, 2396, 2405, 
2499, 2509, 2510. Part II contains directories de- 
scribing American governmental and American and 
Canadian private agencies and associations inter- 
ested in social problems. Appendix A is a list of 
addresses of periodicals referred to in the subject 
bibliographies of Part I1—C. M. Louttit. 


2086. Moreno, J. L. [Ed.] (Beacon, N. Y.), & 
Toeman, Zerka {Managing Ed.] (Psychodramatic 
Institute, New York.) Sociatry: journal of group 
and intergroup therapy. Beacon, N. Y.: Beacon 
House, Inc. Vol. 1, No. 1, March, 1947. Quarterly. 
$5.00 per annum. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


2087. Achilles, Paul S. (Psychological Corp., 
New York.) The Psychological Corporation. In 
Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 607-608.— 
A brief history with a list of the major subdivisions: 
marketing and social research, industrial, test, 
testing service for schools of nursing, and the Psy- 
chological Service Center.—R. W. Husband. 

2088. Armstrong, Clairette P. The National 
Council of Women Psychologists. In Harriman, 
P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 402-403.—This associa- 
tion, with an initial membership of 234, was founded 
in 1941 to participate in the nation’s emergency and 
war effort. With cessation of hostilities, several 
units have disbanded. Others have projects on hand 
largely related to returning service women.—G. E. 
Bird. 

2089. Fernberger, Samuel W. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) The American Psychological 
Association, Inc. In Harriman, P. L., Encyel. 
Psychol. Pp. 30-33.—The foundation and develop- 
ment of the Association are traced. Standards of 
membership, publications, affiliations, subdivisions, 
methods of operating, and purposes are discussed.— 
R. W. Husband. 


HIsTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


2090. Abrahamsen, David. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The mind and death of a genius. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. 
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viii + 228. $3.00.—The subject of this psycho- 
analytical biography is Otto Weininger, a Viennese 
philosopher who committed suicide in 1903 at the 
age of 23, shortly after the publication of his contro- 
versial book Sex and Character. Through a study of 
Weininger’s writings and information secured from 
his family and friends, the author attempts to analyze 
the development of his personality and to trace a 
relationship between genius and insanity. It is con- 
cluded that Weininger suffered from a paranoid 
form of schizophrenia, as evidenced by extreme 
narcissism, repressed sexual drives, and periods of 
split personality. His magnum opus is seen as an 
intensely personalized rationalization of his conflicts 
in which he vainly endeavored to unify and resolve 
the antithetical tendencies in his psyche.—E. M. L. 
Burchard. 

2091. Creegan, Robert F. (Whitman Coll., Walla 
Walla, Wash.) Carl G. Jung. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 315-318.—Jung, a pioneer 
in psychoanalysis, resigned from the group when it 
became dominated by doctrinaire, Freudian pan- 
sexualists. He has developed a unique viewpoint 
(Complex Psychology) and an individual therapeutic 
technique (Analytical Psychology). Among his 
major contributions to psychology are the word- 
association method for detecting and exploring emo- 
tional complexes, and the theory that personality 
may be divided into thought, feeling, sensation and 
intuition introvert and extrovert types. Basic to 
his psychological system, but widely rejected, is his 
theory of the Collective Unconscious, which holds 
that symbolic productions have both personal un- 
conscious significance and a deeper, racially collec- 
tive meaning. Unlike most other dynamically 
oriented therapeutic techniques, Jung stresses the 
role of religion in personality development and 
adjustment. His philosophical position stands 
somewhere between the extremes of pure vitalism 
and holism.—E. M. L. Burchard. 

2092. Dreikurs, Rudolf. The development of 
individual psychology in Brazil. Indiv. Psychol. 
Bull., 1946, 5, 91-93.—The status of individual 
psychology in Brazil is briefly discussed.—S. B. 
Sarason. 

2093. Plottke, Paul. Psychology in Italy. Indiv. 
Psychol. Bull., 1946, 5, 89-91.—The status of indi- 
vidual psychology in Italy is briefly discussed.—S. B. 
Sarason. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


2094. Burnham, Paul S. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Connecticut psychologists survey their 1945 
earnings. Sch. & Soc., 1947, 65, 107-110.—Seventy- 
four usable returns supply the basis for this salary 
survey conducted by a committee of the Connecticut 
State Psychological Society. The median salary of 
$3,900 earned in 1945 exceeds that reported in the 
1944 national survey of Marquis (see 18: 3360), 
while the median salary for the women alone is 
slightly lower than that found by Bryar and Boring 
in their 1946 study (see 20: 2155). The median 
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salary differential between men and women is $1,800 
in favor of the men, while that in favor of the PhD 
degree over the MA degree is $1,200. Because of the 
smallness of the groups data in respect to field of 
employment are not significant. Salaries of less 
than $2,550 are concentrated among the college-, 
hospital-, and state-agency groups. There is a 
steady increase in median earnings with increasing 
age, years of employment in psychological work, 
and years of employment in related work.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 


2095. Dudycha, George J. (Ripon Coll., Ripon, 
Wis.) New paths for the psychologist. Sch. Coll. 
Placmt, 1946, 7, No. 2, 11-17.—Opportunities for 
job placement in various fields of psychology are 
described briefly in terms of type of work, present 
need for additional personnel, and prospects for 
future expansion. Fields and jobs mentioned are: 
(1) teaching; (2) counseling, under which are listed the 
work of the psychologist in schools, centers for child 
guidance, family consultation and adjustment of the 
aged, vocational guidance, and occupational re- 
habilitation work; (3) clinical psychology and psy- 
chometrics; (4) work in business and industry, in- 


cluding personnel work, training of employees, 
public relations, sales and advertising, public opinion 
polling and market research, radio and plant broad- 
casting; and (5) Government service. Personal 
qualifications and training essential for different 


types of psychological work and the necessity for 
meeting minimum certification requirements in cer- 
tain states are indicated. The salary range for the 
majority of psychologists is tentatively set at $1,800 


to $6,500. The author concludes that present occu- 
pational opportunities in the field of psychology are 
excellent for qualified and well-trained young men 
and women.—A. J. Bryan. 


2096. Longstaff, Howard P. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn.) A note on popular pseudo- 
psychological beliefs in 1923 and in 1946. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1947, 31, 91-93.—A group of 53 students 
were given the Paterson questionnaire on popular 
pseudopsychological beliefs, and a second group of 
124 students answered a slightly different version of 
the questionnaire. Results were compared with 
those obtained by Paterson in 1923. Present-day 
students in psychology tend to favor hypnotism and 
psychotherapy more than those of 1923, and distrust 
mental telepathy, physiognomy, and chiropractic 
more than former students.—H. Hill. 


2097. Meehl, Paul E., & McClosky, Herbert. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.) Ethical and 
political aspects of applied psychology. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 91-98.—The discussion of 
professional ethics should distinguish ethics from 
techniques in counseling. The political connotation 
of “democratic’’ and “authoritarian” methods is 
inappropriately applied to counseling methods, 
where the client can always take or leave the advice. 
Emotional dependence need not denote subordina- 
tion. The counselor must have some status as a 
specialist, and whatever he does (directive or non- 
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directive) may influence the client. Many methods 
give good results even using diagnostic aids that may 
not be understood by the client. The code of ethics 
should concern the desirable outcomes of helping 
the client achieve his ends rather than restricting 
the techniques used to achieve the ends. Much 
more evidence is needed to evaluate various methods 
of counseling.—C. M. Harsh. 


[See also abstracts 2164, 2187, 2192, 2213, 2267, 
wa) 2300, 2314, 2361, 2362, 2423, 2435, 
2491. 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


2098. Gibbs, Frederic A. (U. Illinois, Urbana, 
Tll.), & Grass, A.M. Frequency analysis of electro- 
encephalograms, Science, 1947, 105, 132—-134.—The 
inadequacies of existing types of electroencephalo- 
gram frequency analyzers are pointed out; for ex- 
ample, frequency analyses are not satisfactory for 
clinical purposes. Furthermore, the phase compo- 
nent of wave form is not adequately revealed by 
frequency analysis. The electroencephalogram is a 
large, detailed, and complicated picture which fairly 
easily yields to visual analysis and interpretation; 
the task for a machine is almost impossible. Im- 
provements in electroencephalography will come 
when more attention is given to the selection and 
training of electroencephalographers and to the 
taking of easily interpreted, undistorted, and arti- 
fact-free records.— F. A. Mote. 


2099. Grenell, R. G., & Burr, H. S. Surface po- 
tentials and peripheral nerve injury: a clinical test. 
Yale J. Biol. Med., 1946, 18, 517-525.—Studies of 
rabbits and human patients ‘‘show a clear-cut corre- 
lation between the integrity of the peripheral somatic 
nervous system and potential differences measured 
on the surface of the arm or leg. Interference, 
pharmacological or traumatic, with the normal func- 
tion of the ulnar or sciatic nerve is reflected in an 
altered standing potential between an indifferent 
electrode and a moving electrode in contact with the 
area supplied by the nerve in question.” It is be- 
lieved that the measurements taken were inde- 
pendent of sweating or vascular reactions.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

2100. Kennard, Margaret A. (New York U. 
Med. Sch., New York.) Autonomic interrelations 
with the somatic nervous system. Psychosom. Med., 
1947, 9, 29-36.—A review of evidence demonstrating 
the autonomic interconnections with striated muscu- 
lature and the focal interrelations within the central 
nervous system with a discussion in turn of the 
peripheral nerves, the segmental nervous system, 
particularly the spinal cord, the cerebellum, and the 
forebrain. The somatic motor system reacts as a 
unit to emotional stimuli “‘through integration within 
regions containing the extrapyramidal representation 
in the forebrain.” 28 references.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

2101. Lindemann, Erich. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Autonomic nervous system. In 
Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 48-56.—The 
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anatomy and physiological function of the autonomic 
nervous system are described, and the history of 
investigations on this system is summarized.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

2102. Sperry, R. W. ( Yerkes Laboratories of 
Primate Biology, Orange Park, Fla.) Centripetal 
regeneration of the 8th cranial nerve root with 
systematic restoration of vestibular reflexes. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1945, 144, 735-741.—After complete 
transection of the 8th nerve in adult and larval 
anuran amphibians, centripetal regeneration was 
found to occur and functional reflex connections 
were re-established in a systematic manner, e.g., 
the same reflex response aroused by horizontal angu- 
lar acceleration in normal animals was aroused by 
such stimulation in recovered animals. That hearing 
was at least partially recovered was indicated by 
arousal reactions obtained to noises. Alternative 
explanations as to how the systematic regeneration 
is accomplished and the results of experiments done 
in an attempt to determine the regulatory factors are 
discussed.—W. D. Neff. 

2103. Stern, Morton M. (24 Girard Place, New- 
ark, N. J.) The electro-encephalogram in medical 
practice. J. med. Soc. N. J., 1946, 43, 499-501.— 
The electroencephalogram is of great value in (1) 
the diagnosis of epilepsy, (2) the localization of 
brain tumors, and (3) the localization and prognosis 
of head injuries. Tracings should be taken in pa- 
tients with headaches, dizziness, fainting spells, 
convulsions, drowsiness, and other symptoms point- 
ing to cerebral dysfunction.— F. C. Sumner. 

2104. Weiss, Paul. The problem of specificity 
in growth and development. Yale J. Biol. Med., 
1947, 19, 235-278.—This article is a biological dis- 
cussion of the possible basis of specificity in cell 
growth and development.—A. C. Hoffman. 


[See also abstracts 2124, 2145, 2179, 2185, 2224. | 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


2105. Anson, Barry J. Development of the 
auditory ossicles. Laryngoscope, St Louis, 1946, 56, 
561-569.—-The development, particularly during 
fetal life, of the ossicles is described.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2106. Batterman, Robert C. The clinical aspects 
of evaluating analgesic agents; with notes on the 
safety of morphine. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1946, 18, 
595-607.—“‘. . . I wish to stress the importance of 
the clinical evaluation of analgesic drugs and empha- 
size the importance of considering the symptom of 
pain only in relation to the patient as a whole.” 
It is pointed out that many mental processes affect 
the perception of pain, so much so that the effect of 
analgesics on the central nervous system is regarded 
as due to both the action of these psychic functions 
and the pharmacological interference with pain 
sensations. Criteria are set forth for effective and 
suitable analgesic agents in the light of which di- 
phemylethylamine and morphine are considered.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 


2102-2110 


2107. Bruner, Jerome S. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), & Goodman, Cecile C. Value and 
need as organizing factors in perception. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 33-44.—Autochthonous 
determinants of perception are accurately measured 
by psychophysics, There is need for equally precise 
measurement of motivational determinants. The 
experiments on estimating size were planned to test 
hypotheses that such determinants are more influen- 
tial when objects have greater social or individual 
value. Ten-year-old children adjusted a lighted 
circle to the perceived size of 5 coins and 5 card- 
board discs. With the objects present, discs were 
judged correctly and coin size was overestimated in 
proportion to value (except for 50-cent piece). 
Poor children overestimate coin size more than do 
rich children, in conformity to the individual value 
hypothesis. With coins absent, poor children over- 
estimate memory images less than do rich children. 
Neither Weber’s law nor Hollingworth’s central 
tendency fits the results as well as do the motiva- 
tion hypotheses. 36 references.—C. M. Harsh. 


2108. Carhart, Raymond. Tests for selection of 
hearing aids. Laryngoscope, St Louis, 1946, 56, 
780—794.—This is an otologically oriented descrip- 
tion of a test procedure for the selection of hearing 


aids.—A. C. Hoffman. 


2109. Carhart, Raymond. Volume control ad- 
justment in hearing aid selection. Laryngoscope, 
St Louts, 1946, 56, 510-526.—As a test of the sug- 
gestion that the volume or gain adjustment of hear- 
ing aids might be made by the patient himself, 
presumably on the basis of ‘‘comfort,”’ 413 patients 
repeatedly adjusted hearing aids to bring in a signal 
“‘most comfortably”; the “residual loss’’ or aided 
threshold was then determined by the monitored 
live-voice technique. Test-retest reliability of vol- 
ume settings was high (r = .87). The reliability of 
comfort level settings was not affected by the 
relative order in which various hearing aids were 
presented; however, a significant effect was noted 
when the test-retest comparisons were analyzed ac- 
cording to the ‘‘talker’’ who administered the tests 
involved. Differences in threshold between instru- 
ments were found to be significantly greater than 
variation within patients. The application of these 
findings’ to clinical practice is discussed.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

2110, Carrell, James & Gormley, Geneva Jeffers. 
(U. Washington, Seattle, Wash.) A critical review of 
the literature on the validity and reliability of the 
audiogram. Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 66-80.— 
Threshold values for the normal ear appear to be 
well established for hearing by air conduction. Bone 
conduction measurements are questionable both as 
to reliability and validity. The preponderance of 
evidence supports the view that pure tone measure- 
ments with an audiometer predict quite well the 
individual’s ability to hear speech. Further re- 
search on the “‘recruitment factor” is required before 
this factor can be properly evaluated in relation to 
ability of persons with perception deafness to under- 
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stand speech at intensities above threshold. Re- 
liability studies agree that under standard conditions 
air conduction audiograms are usually within +2.5 
db. It has been demonstrated that ordinary rooms 
are inadequate for audiometry, in contrast with 
sound-proofed rooms. Variations in testing tech- 
nique such as the direction from which the threshold 
is approached and the attitude of the operator have 
been found significant, emphasizing the need for 
research on audiometric methods and greater stand- 
ardization of the procedure.—W. H. Wilke. 

2111. Crocker, E. C. (Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Comprehensive method for the 
classification of odors. Proc. sci. Sect. Totlet Goods 
Ass., 1946, No. 6, 24-26.—A set of standards for 
odor analysis consisting of stabie chemicals is de- 
scribed. The odor classification basic to the stand- 
ards has 4 major dimensions: fragrant, acid, burnt, 
and caprylic. Within each of these there are 8 
degrees, each of which is represented by a definite 
chemical substance. The location of any odor on 
the coordinates of the system may be represented by 
a 4-digit number.—C. M. Louttit. 

2112. Davis, H., Hudgins, C. V., Marquis, R. 
J., Nichols, R. H., Jr., Peterson, G. E., Ross, D. 
A., & Stevens, S.S. The selection of hearing aids. 
Parts I & II. Laryngoscope, St Louis, 1946, 56, 
85-115; 135-163.—This review of the program of 
work under Contracts OE Msr-658 and NS5ori-76 on 
hearing aids includes the following topics: (1) the 
problems of preliminary selection or screening based 
on engineering principles to eliminate obviously in- 
ferior instruments; (2) the inadvisability of using the 
patient’s audiogram or the principle of “selective am- 
plication” as a guide in selecting hearing aids; (3) 
the futility of specifying a detailed ‘“‘fitting’’ of a 
hearing aid for an individual ‘‘because of the variety 
of requirements to be met and the difficulty of 
evaluating the variables between which it is neces- 
sary to compromise”; (4) the experimental basis for 
specifying frequency characteristics, maximum acous- 
tic output, sensitivity, and controls in the design of a 
hearing aid; (5) the limitations of various tests pro- 
posed for the ‘‘fitting” of hearing aids (aided audio- 
gram, residual hearing loss for tones or speech, in- 
put, range of intelligibility, tests of tolerance, articu- 
lation tests involving words or sentences, performance 
in noise); and (6) practical suggestions for the selec- 
tion of hearing aids.—A. C. Hoffman. 


2113. Della.Casa, F., & Birkhauser, R. Zur offi- 
ziellen Einfiihrung der Dunkeladaptationspriifung 
im Verkehrswesen. (On the official introduction of 
the dark-adaptation test in traffic.) Ophthalmologica, 
1946, 111, 315-320.—The construction of the Della 
Casa dark adaptometer (see 19: 15) is briefly sketched 
here, and norms for adequate and inadequate dark 
adaptation are given in the form of curves of respec- 
tive times required after 10 minutes in the dark to 
see successively the disk, the ring on the disk, and 
the hole in the ring of the apparatus. This instru- 
ment was devised to provide a simple method of 
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testing for dark adaptation as part of the Swiss 
automobile driver examination.— F. C. Sumner. 


2114. Dimmick, Forrest Lee. (Hobart Coll., 
Geneva, N. Y.) Perception. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 436-447.—The viewpoints of 
Titchener and of Gestalt psychology are presented 
as “the two current systematic positions relative to 
the problems of perception.” Three main types of 
combination of perceptual units are described: 
primary integration, core-context perceptions, and 
implicit perceptions. The perception of visual space, 
of visual movement, of time, and of magnitude is 
discussed in detail. 31 references —D. W. Taylor. 


2115. Farrell, Gabriel. (Perkins Institution, Wa- 
tertown, Mass.) The blind. Social Wk Yearb., 
1947, 9, 56-61.—This review of the social aspects of 
blindness emphasizes a summary of legal provisions 
for the education and rehabilitation of the blind. 
18 references.—C. M. Louttit. 


2116. Fry, Glenn A. Blurredness of the retinal 
image. Optom. Wkiy, 1946, 37, 1521-1523; 1537.— 
A method of determining the index of blurredness 
of the retinal image is described which is based on 
the relationship between the distribution of intensity 
across the retinal image of a linear source of in- 
finitesimal width and the intensity at the center of 
the image of a bar of finite width.—D. J. Shaad. 


2117. Fry, Glenn A. Monocular measurement of 
visual acuity corrected. Optom. Wkiy, 1946, 37, 
1795-1799.—Factors to be controlled in a satisfac- 
tory test for monocular acuity are outlined.—D. J. 
Shaad. 

2118. Garard, Harold T. Theear. In Harriman, 
P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 115-118.—The struc- 
ture of the ear and some aspects of the mechanism 
of hearing are presented.—S. Ross. 


2119. Garard, Harold T. Theeye. In Harriman, 
P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 174-183.—A detailed 
review of the structure of the eye is presented. The 
ocular globe and tunics and the contents of the globe 
are described and discussed. Some optical con- 
siderations and the motility of the eye are examined. 
—S. Ross. 


2120. Graebner, Herbert. (Med. Dept., American 
Airlines System, Jackson Heights, New York.) 
Auditory deterioration in airline pilots. J. Aviat. 
Med., 1947, 18, 39-47.—Audiometric findings on 
449 commercial airline pilots are presented. The 
pilots range from 21 to 53 years in age and have from 
a comparatively few air-hours experience to 17,000 
or more air-hours experience. The data are analyzed 
separately according to the age of the pilot and the 
number of air-hours experience. There is a progres- 
sive loss in hearing acuity, especially for the higher 
frequencies, among older pilots and among pilots 
with more air experience. There is also a correlation 
between the ages of the pilots and the amount of their 
air experience. The author concludes: ‘By reason 
of the extent of these losses, a general impression is 
created that would indicate causal relation between 
professional aviation and auditory decline.’’ Two 
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pages of discussion conclude the article—A. 
Chapanis. 

2121. Henry, Franklin M. (U. California, Berk- 
eley, Calif.) The role of exercise in altitude pain. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1946, 145, 279-284.—The effects 
of exercise on altitude joint pain (aviators’ bends) 
were studied in healthy young men who were re- 
peatedly exposed in a decompression chamber to 
reduce barometric pressure equivalent to an altitude 
of 38,000 feet. During each experimental exposure, 
the subjects performed one of 6 arm exercises de- 
signed to separate out factors such as continuous 
and intermittent strain, total work, and angular 
joint movement. Results of the experiments indi- 
cate that occurrence of pain is more common and 
more severe in exercised than in unexercised limbs 
and that onset time, incidence, and severity of the 
pain are systematically related to total work done. 
The occurrence or severity of pain did not appear to 
be dependent upon muscle strain, mechanical ten- 
sion, or amount of joint movement. The findings 
of this experiment are explained in terms of local 
concentration of CO, in the muscles as the result of 
exercise—W. D. Neff. 


2122. Hobbs, H. E., & Forbes, F. A. Visual 
defects in prisoners-of-war from the Far East. 
Lancet, 1946, 251, 149-153.—The incidence, char- 
acteristics, and treatment of visual disorders in 
English military personnel imprisoned by the Jap- 
anese are described in relation to organic causes.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 


2123. Hoffman, Arthur C. (Tufts Coll., Medford, 
Mass.) Luckiesh and Moss on reading illumination. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1947, 31, 44—53.—The conclusions 
of Luckiesh and Moss concerning the optimal in- 
tensity of illumination for reading are criticized on 
several bases. Adoption of the percentage score 
technique for handling and presenting findings is 
questioned, and the results of several experiments 
(Luckiesh and Moss) are reinterpreted in terms of 
the differences between means. Nervous muscular 
tension, reading rate, and blinking rate are thus 
studied with the conclusion that experimental 
evidence indicates that 15-foot candles should be 
recommended for ordinary study and reading.—H. 
Hill, 


2124. Knapp, Paul, & Schwarzmann, Alois. 
Beitrag zur Frage diencephal bedingter Gesichtsfeld- 
einschrankung. (A contribution to the question of 
restriction of the visual field due to the dienceph- 
alon.) Ophthalmologica, 1946, 111, 270-278.— 
That there exists a direct connection of the optic 
chiasm with the midbrain has been known for some 
time. Eugen Frey clearly demonstrated in animals 
and man that fibers separating themselves from the 
dorsal part of the chiasm run with or without cross- 
ing to the median section of the tuber cinereum. The 
physiological significance of a direct connection 
between chiasm and midbrain was first demonstrated 
by W. R. Hess who produced a left-side diathermic 
coagulation in the midbrain leaving the optic nerves 
completely intact, after which there appeared a 
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right-sided hemianopsia. With a diathermic coagu- 
lation produced on both sides of the midbrain 
the animal appeared to be blind, ran into a wall or 
ran beyond the edge of the table. The present 
authors cite as further evidence of the connection 
of the midbrain with restriction of the visual field 
a case of a woman patient of theirs who began to 
suffer from concentric narrowing of the visual field, 
hyperthyroidism, secondary amenorrhea, migraine, 
collapse, and cyanosis of the extremities. They are 
convinced that this nonhysterical restriction of the 
visual field is due to disturbance of the hypophysial- 
midbrain system which has long been known as seat 
of hormonal as well as vasomotor functions.— F. C. 
Sumner. 


2125. Lowenfeld, Berthold. (American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, New York.) Psychological as- 
pects of blindness. In Harriman, P. L., Encyel. 
Psychol. Pp. 56-61.—Three basic restrictions ham- 
per the blind: those in the “range and variety of 
concepts, the ability to get about, the control of the 
environment.”’ How these affect their lives has not 
been scientifically studied. Some aspects of the 
problem have been investigated. In general, sen- 
sory acuity is present in the blind in no greater de- 
gree than in the seeing. There is a difference in the 
tactual space of the blind and the visual space of the 
seeing. Study of perception and avoidance of ob- 
stacles reveals that auditory stimulation is the es- 
sential rather than pressure. After a brief summary 
of educational tests and measurements for the blind, 
the author concludes that the unfavorable distribu- 
tion of IQ’s and the educational retardation of blind 
children may be traced, in part, to contributing 
factors such as heredity, poor environment, illness, 
emotional conflicts, and late admission to school. 
Personality study of the blind, which is recent, shows 
that social treatment rather than the handicap 
itself is the key to conflict and insecurity.—M. 
Orleans. 


2126. McFarland, R. A., Halperin, M. H., & 
Niven, J. I. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) 
Visual thresholds as an index of physiological in- 
balance during insulin hypoglycemia. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1946, 145, 299-313.—Changes in differen- 
tial thresholds for light intensity were studied in 4 
human subjects after intravenous injection of in- 
sulin. A decrease in sensitivity was found when the 
capillary blood sugar dropped below 65 to 70 mgm. 
%, the amount of decrease becoming greater as 
blood sugar dropped with maximum change occur- 
ring 20 to 30 minutes after insulin injection. The 
inhalation of 100% oxygen counteracts the decreased 
sensitivity. The effect of the hypoglycemia on the 
differential threshold is greatest at low illuminations. 
The interpretation of these findings in terms of 
Hecht’s photochemical theory is discussed.—W. D. 
Neff. 

2127. Martin, L. C., & Pearse, R. W. B. The 
comparative visual acuity and ease of reading in 
white and coloured light. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1947, 
31, 129-144.—Since chromatic aberration of the 
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optical system of the eye will produce a somewhat 
more diffuse image for a white light than for a mono- 
chromatic one, we may reasonably expect some im- 
provement in acuity with the latter. In this study 
information was sought on relative acuity in red 
and white lights, and relative ease of reading in 
each. Ease of reading was in terms of words read 
per second. A special apparatus was designed for 
the acuity measurements. Two red lights were em- 
ployed (light transmitted through Chance’s Ruby 
No. 1 glass, and through Board of Trade Red glass), 
but there were no significant differences between the 
two kinds of red light. Illumination intensities 
used ranged from about 0.6 to 6.0 foot-candles. 


Visual acuity in red light was consistently better 
than in white light, and this advantage is somewhat 
greater at the lower intensities. Ease (speed) of 


reading is best in red light at the low intensities, but 
the white light has a slight advantage at the higher 
intensity, i.e., 6 foot-candles. The reader felt little 
difference in effort from one intensity to another. 
The authors also studied visual acuity of the unac- 
commodated eye for different colors under condi- 
tions of high brightness. There was a loss of acuity 
with the majority of the filters used—M. A. Tinker. 

2128. Martin, Mabel F. ( Nebraska State Teach- 


ers Coll., Peru, Nebr.) Color. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 87-96.—The chief facts of 
color vision are summarized. The topics discussed 
include the following: visible light, spatial and 
textural qualities of color, attributes of visual sensa- 
tions, color nfixture, color blindness, simultaneous 
and successive contrast, night vision, and theories 
of color vision. 6l-item bibliography.—D. W. 
Taylor. 

2129. Meyer, Lester N. (West Chester, Pa.) 


Screening visual defects in school children. Optom. 
Wkly, 1946, 37, 1555-1557; 1599-1601.—Examina- 
tion of 1,398 children by the Visual Screening 
Battery showed that 35.5% were referrable to vision 
specialists on the basis of objective findings. (See 
also 21: 383.)—D. J. Shaad. 

2130. Montague, Harriet. (John Tracy Clinic, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) The deaf and the hard of 
hearing. Social Wk Yearb., 1947, 9, 150—-154.— 
Census statistics, educational methods, rehabilita- 
tion, and agencies concerned with the deaf and hard 
of hearing are described. 22 references.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

2131. Partridge, R. C., Fletcher, J. P., & Solandt, 
D. Y. (U. Toronto, Canada.) Studies on pitch 
discrimination and acuity of hearing. Rev. canad. 
Biol., 1947, 6, 176.—Abstract. 

2132. Pascal, Joseph I. A physiological unit of 
accommodation. Eye, Ear, Nose, Thr. Mon., 1946, 
25, 354-362.—"'Taking the unit of lens power, the 
diopter, as a unit of accommodative power, is cor- 
rect only as a first approximation. . . . It represents 
a fixed focusing distance by the lens of one meter. 
. . . A focusing distance of one meter for the eye 
represents one unit of accomodative power and this 
is only rarely equal to one diopter.”” Since the 
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accommodative unit depends on the kind of refrac- 
tive error, the amount of error, and the distance of 
the correcting lens from the eye, an improved formula 
suggested is: U = (1 — dL)~*, where U stands for 
the unit of accommodation, L for the power of the 
correcting lens in diopters, and d is the distance in 
meters between the second principal point of the 
correcting lens and the first principal point of the 
eye. U might also be expressed as (1 + d7)?* “‘in 
which T stands for the true error or rather for the 
imaginary lens which would correct the error if 
placed in the principal plane of the eye.”—A. C. 
Hoffman. 


2133. Patt, Harvey M. Auditory acuity of artil- 
lerymen and of rifle coaches. Arch. Otolaryng., 
Chicago, 1946, 44, 298-302.—The audiograms of 
130 artillerymen and of 23 rifle coaches (mean length 
of service, 3.4 years) were compared with those of a 
control group of 38 hospital corpsmen. Loss in 
auditory acuity was significantly greater in the ar- 
tillerymen (29 decibels) and coaches (55 decibels) 
than in the corpsmen, particularly at the higher 
frequencies.—A. C. Hoffman. 


2134. Plourde, Phillip (Van Buren, Me.), Harris, 
Malcolm D., & Porter, Everett L. School surveys in 
Aroostook County, Me. Optom. Wkly, 1946, 37, 
1680—1684.—An optometric survey of a school group 
is presented.—D. J. Shaad. 


2135. Poos, Edgar E. Functional pathology of 
vertigo. Eye, Ear, Nose, Thr. Mon., 1946, 25, 
448-454.—-Vertigo (“‘the subjective experience of a 
disturbance in the relationship of the individual to 
his surroundings’’) involves stimulation of the vestib- 
ular mechanism and of the kinesthetic receptors 
throughout the body. The central nervous pathways 
of the vestibular system are traced to show its reflex 
connection with brain stem and spinal cord motor 
nuclei affecting both somatic and autonomic func- 
tions. The peripheral and central connections of the 
autonomic nervous system are described with special 
reference to the nervous control of the cerebral and 
meningeal vasomotor functions. Various types of 
vertigo are described according to probable cause: 
ocular, aural, or psychogenic vertigo; vertigo follow- 
ing cortical, cerebellar, brain stem, or eighth nerve 
lesion; and vertigo coincident with blood, cardiac, 
metabolic, or respiratory disorders.—A. C. Hoffman. 


2136. Rao, V. V. L. The decibel notation; its 
application to radio and acoustics. Brooklyn: Chem- 
ical Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. xvi + 179. $3.75.— 
Decibel is defined as power ratio but can be referred 
to zero power level, and some meters are available 
reading plus or minus from this level. Phon ex- 
presses loudness as a decibel equivalent for a 1,000 
cycle tone. These equivalencies are worked out 
from loudness contours. The concepts of decibel 
and phon are applied to radio engineering and acous- 
tical problems such as gains in various circuits, 
losses in feeders, and analysis of various types of 
filters. The appendix compares linear and logarith- 
mic scales for graphs.—H. E. Burtt. 
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2137. Schmid, A. E. Uber Lichtreflexe bei 
Sphdrophakie. (On light reflexes in spherophacia.) 
Ophthalmologica, 1946, 111, 359-364.—Clinical ob- 
servations and experimental investigations are re- 
ported concerning the origin and nature of the light 
reflexes in sphero- and microphacia, i.e., the double 
gold rings observed in the normal lens when the latter 
is illuminated by light sources situated at various 
angles. A description is given of the double rings 
at the equator as well as at the anterior and posterior 
surface of the lens.— F. C. Sumner. 


2138. Silverman, Leslie (Harvard School of Public 
Health, Boston, Mass.), Schulte, H. F., & First, M. 
W. Further studies on sensory response to certain 
industrial solvent vapors. J. indusir. Hyg., 1946, 28, 
262-—266.—The purpose of this study was to ascer- 
tain the minimal air-vapor concentrations of 18 
different organic solvents (ketones, alcohols, esters, 
ethers, and miscellaneous solvents) capable of pro- 
ducing irritation of the mucous membranes of eyes, 
nose, or throat. Twelve subjects of both sexes were 
used. The exposure time was increased to 15 
minutes, motion pictures being shown to divert the 
subjects’ attention from the atmospheric contamina- 
tion. Thresholds of sensory irritation were found 
to vary from less than 5 p.p.m. for diisobutyl car- 
binol to more than 300 p.p.m. for isopropyl ether. 
Saturation concentrations for hexylene glycol and 
diallyl phthalate did not cause any sensory irrita- 
tion.— F. C. Sumner. 


2139. Strich, Arthur J. Classification of strabis- 
mus. Eye, Ear, Nose, Thr. Mon., 1946, 25, 393-396. 
—Etiological factors in strabismus are classified and 
described. The classification includes various ana- 
tomical lesions in the motor apparatus of the eye 
(either central or peripheral) and various innerva- 
tional anomalies.—A. C. Hoffman. 


2140. Stump, N. Frank. The tide is rising. 
Optom. Wkly, 1946, 37, 1677-1679.—A statistical 
survey indicates a marked rise in the number of 
published research articles relating to vision and its 
application to specific industrial pursuits—D. J. 
Shaad. 


2141. Winder, Claude V. Distribution of resting 
pain-reaction thresholds in guinea-pigs, with a 
statistical concept of gradation of biological effect. 
Yale J. Biol. Med., 1947, 19, 289-310.—Statistical 
analysis was made of 3 successive determinations 
(at 20-minute intervals) of the resting threshold to 
radiant thermal stimulation of the ‘‘skin twitch” in 
365 guinea pigs. Variation in threshold among 
animals was found to be greater than variability of 
change within animals. “. . . the second reading 
tends to be slightly but significantly less than the 
first, but no significant difference between the second 
and third was demonstrated.” Application of the 
x? test showed that distributions of the average of 
the second and third threshold readings were reason- 
ably normal when expressed in watts but not when 
transmuted to log watts. However, distributions of 
changes in individual thresholds were found to be 
normal after logarithmic transmutation but not 
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when expressed as watts. Time of day, lapse of 2 
or 3 months’ time, shade of skin color (all dark), 
sex, or body weight of animal within the ranges 
studied did not appear to influence the threshold 
data. Cumulative frequency distributions of thresh- 
olds are regarded as providing fortuitous approxima- 
tions to such series of gradations as the Weber- 
Fechner law.—A. C. Hoffman. 


2142. Wolf-Heidegger, G. (Anatomical Institute, 
U. Basel, Switzerland.) Zur Demonstration der 
binocularen Farbenmischung und des Wettstreits 
der Sehfelder. (A demonstration of binocular 
color mixing and of the rivalry of the visual fields.) 
Ophthalmologica, 1946, 112, 102-103.—By means of 
spectacles having one lens blue and the other red, 
one may very easily demonstrate binocular color 
mixture and retinal rivalry. The subject takes a 
position a few meters from a window in a room with 
ordinary day illumination and views outside build- 
ings, walls, or, better still, merely a bright surface. 
Then quickly and simultaneously the two colored 
lenses are held before the eyes (the blue before the 
right and the red before the left eye). At first one 
half of the visual field is seen blue, the other red. 
Then the two colors disappear, and the view ap- 
pears in a mixed color, which persists for some time, 
and is followed by the phenomenon of retinal rivalry. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

2143. Woods, Ralph H. Some reasons for ocular 
discomfort. Eye, Ear, Nose, Thr. Mon., 1946, 25, 
503-506; 517.—To reduce ocular discomfort due to 
improperly prescribed lenses, care should be exer- 
cised in allowing for the limits of accommodation in 
relation to the degree of convergence of the eyes, in so 
placing the lenses “before the eyes that the visual 
axis of each eye falls through the optical center of 
the lens in order to avoid untoward prism effect,” 
and in adequately checking for cyclophoria and 
anisometropia. Examples involving emmotropes, 
myopes, and hyperopes are described.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

2144. Zigler, Michael J. (Wellesley Coll., Wel- 
lesley, Mass.) Receptors and effectors: their func- 
tional characteristics. In Harriman, P. L., Encyel. 
Psychol. Pp. 798-810.—The section opens with a 
discussion of the response mechanism. Under 
receptors, separate treatment is given to the follow- 
ing: photoreceptors, phonoreceptors, vestibular re- 
ceptors, visceral receptors, somesthetic and pro- 
prioceptive receptors. The nervous and muscular 
relationships are discussed gunder effectors.—S. 
Ross. 


[See also abstracts 2073, 2075, 2221, 2232, 2429. ] 
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(incl. Attention, Thought) 
2145. Allen, William F. (U. Oregon Med. Sch., 


Portland, Ore.) Effect of destroying three localized 
cerebral cortical areas for sound on correct condi- 
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tioned differential responses of the dog’s foreleg. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1945, 144, 415-428.—Acquisition 
and retention of differential conditioned responses 
(CR’s) was studied after unilateral and bilateral 
cortical ablations involving 3 separate regions (A, B, 
and C) which have been isolated by electrical re- 
cording techniques. In general unilateral lesions 
involving any one or all of the 3 areas had no effect 
upon either positive or differential CR’s. Bilateral 
lesions of areas A, B, C, or,B and C likewise pro- 
duced little effect. After bilateral lesions of areas 
A and B, the positive CR was unaffected but es- 
tablishment of differential CR’s in animals trained 
preoperatively or in animals without previous train- 
ing required many more trials than in normal 
animals. After bilateral lesions of all 3 areas, differ- 
ential CR’s failed to appear in 3 of 4 experimental 


animals given 1,100 trials each. A differential CR 
was established in the fourth animal to one set of 
stimuli. However, in this particular animal, area C 
was not completely ablated on one side. Superficial 
coagulation of all 3 areas in one dog did not prevent 


re-establishment of the differential CR’s. Results 


are discussed in relation to findings of other experi- 


menters.—W. D. Neff. 

2146. Berdie, Ralph F. (George Peabody Coll., 
Nashville, Tenn.) Interests. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 305-314.—The criteria, na- 
ture, and development of interests are discussed. 
Factors allied with interests, such as age, sex, eco- 
nomic status, and cultural determinants, are listed. 
The use of the Strong and Kuder tests in guidance is 
taken up, with some emphasis upon veterans and 


rehabilitation cases.—R. W. Husband. 


2147. Brown, J. F. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Genius. In Harriman, P. L.., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 236-238.—Genius is the com- 


bined result of abilities, arising largely from an 
hereditary basis. It involves psychological conflicts 
serving as motivation, a product of genius being a 
socially-acceptable sublimation of such inherent 
conflict. Much has been done by psychoanalytic 
theory to explain the way in which genius works.— 
G. E. 

2148. Frandsen, Arden. (Utah State Agricultural 
Coll., Logan, Utah.) Interests and general educa- 
tional development. J. appl. Psychol., 1947, 31, 
57-66.—Strong’s hypothesis that interests ‘may 
correlate significantly (with achievement) when achieve- 
ment involves performance over a considerable period 
of time’’ was tested by computing intercorrelations 
(using scores of 81 students) among (1) the Kuder 
Preference Record, (2) USAFI Test of General 
Educational Development, and (3) the relative 
amounts of credit earned in natural science and 
social studies. From the results the author concludes 
that the hypothesis is upheld in regard to interest 
and endeavor in science, but is not substantiated 
when considering social service interests and social 
studies achievement. Lack of correlation was also 
found between literary interest and English compo- 
sition. Interest in a given field was shown to result 


Bird. 
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in frequent choice of courses in that field. The use 
of vocational interest inventories in guidance as well 
as appeal to interests in teaching is supported.— 
H. Hill. 

2149. Franklin, Joseph C. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.), & Brozek, Josef. The relation between dis- 
tribution of practice and learning efficiency in 
psychomotor performance. J. exp. Psychol., 1947, 
37, 16-24-—‘‘The purpose of this experiment was to 
ascertain the relative learning efficiency of concen- 
trated and distributed practice in training men on 
two psychomotor tests—gross body reaction time 
and pattern tracing. Thirty-six young men served 
as Ss. They were matched on the basis of a ‘try- 
out’ performance on the tests. Six groups of six Ss 
each were practiced as follows: three times a day, 
twice a day, once a day, and three times a week; 
two groups were practiced irregularly. Statistical 
analysis of the learning curves for all three measures 
of performance showed that no advantage in econ- 
omy of learning was attached to any one of the sched- 
ules used. The number of trials required to achieve 
plateau performance was the same irrespective of 
the distribution of the practice periods.”—D. W. 
Taylor. 

2150. Goddard, Henry H. A suggested definition 
of intelligence. Train. Sch. Bull., 1947, 43, 185-193. 
—The roles of experience, imagination, memory, 
and compounding in intellectual functioning are 
discussed: ‘“‘What we do when we think, is first: 
Refuse to act upon the impulse. Second: Wait and 
give our nervous system time to adjust and bring 
into consciousness a series of past experiences some 
of which may solve our problem. Here we must not 
forget habit, an important factor in the mental 
complex that means intelligent action. We remem- 
ber that impulse is the natural action: the simplest 
and the one that will inevitably occur unless some- 
thing interferes to block it. Only by early and 
strenuous effort is the habit of thinking established.”’ 
The suggested definition of intelligence is: “‘Intelli- 
gence is the degree of availability of one’s experiences 
for the solution of his present problems and the 
anticipation of future ones.’’—S. B. Sarason. 


2151. Gurwitsch, Aron. On the object of thought. 
Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1947, 7, 347-356.—James 
distinguished between ‘“‘object’’ and “topic” of 
thought. The object of thought is the object as it 
appears to the experiencing subject’s mind, the topic 
of thought is the object ‘‘as it really is.” Husserl 
makes the same distinction when he talks about the 
“object which is intended” and the “object as it is 
intended” (=noema). However, the topic itself is 
an object of thought, it is given through certain 
experiences. It is not related to a particular ex- 
perience, but to the totality of experiences through 
which it becomes known as reality. The topic is the 
systematic concatenation of noemata, it is an object 
of thought of a higher order. Comments by Lewis 
White Beck, Fritz Heider, and Aron Gurwitsch.— 
F. Heider. 
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2152. Guthrie, Edwin R. (U. Washington, Seattle, 
Wash.) The conditioned response. In Harriman, 
P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 100-104.—The work of 
Pavlov is described and the chief results are sum- 
marized. The contributions of Watson, Hull, and 
Tolman are discussed briefly —D. W. Taylor. 


2153. Heye, Helene. A study of the effectiveness 
of selected auditory presentations at the adult age 
level. In University of Iowa, Doctoral dissertations, 
abstracts and references (1940 and 1941). lowa City, 
lowa, 1944, 4, 82-85. (Univ. Ia Stud. Aims Progr. 
Res., 1944, No. 76; Study Ser. No. 408.)—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis. 

2154. Kaufmann, Fritz. (U. Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y.) On imagination. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 
1947, 7, 369-375.—Imagination is treated first as 
an object, secondly as an organ of phenomenological 
research. To the first point: imagination is funda- 
mental to the nature of man, he is the animal 
imaginativum. Through imagination he becomes 
aware of possibilities and transposes potential into 
actual presence. Our picture of the world and of 
ourselves is created by imagination which continually 
transcends the directly present. To the second 
point: Imagination is fundamental in phenomeno- 
logical description and analysis. Phenomenological 
generalization implies that we see a concrete case 
as representing a range of possibilities. In the dis- 
cussion relationships between phenomenology and 
gestalt psychology are pointed out. Comments by 
Fritz Heider and Fritz Kaufmann.— F. Heider. 

2155. Kimble, Gregory A. (U. Iowa, Iowa City, 
Ia.) Conditioning as a function of the time between 
conditioned and unconditioned stimuli. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1947, 37, 1-15.—‘‘1. Six groups of human 
Ss were conditioned in an eyelid conditioning situa- 
tion at six different Sc-Su intervals of 400 msc. and 
less, with the end in view of investigating the rela- 
tionship between the level and rate of conditioning 
and the time between Sc and Su. 2. The results 
indicate that, for the range of intervals used in this 
experiment, the level of conditioning is an increas- 
ing, negatively accelerated function of the length 
of the Sc-Su interval. 3. The rate of conditioning 
is also an increasing, negatively accelerated function 
of the length of the Sc-Su interval. 4. The simplest 
interpretation of the results suggests that the length 
of the Sc-Su interval is one of the factors which 
determines the asymptote of the habit-growth curve. 
5. These results and other evidence throw doubt 
upon the value of Hull’s neurophysiological inter- 
pretation of his construct, stimulus trace, but do 
support the purely mathematical definition of it.’’— 
D. W. Taylor. 

2156. Leary, Daniel Bell. Learning. In Harri- 
man, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 341-352.—Learn- 
ing is viewed as “‘modification of behavior brought 
about by the action and reaction of the organism 
and its needs with the environment and its forces.”’ 
Emphasis is placed upon the principles of readiness, 
exercise and effect. The criticisms advanced by 
Tolman and by Gestalt psychology are examined 
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and rejected. Theories which emphasize purpose, 
imitation, ideo-motor action, or formal discipline 
are also rejected.—D. W. Taylor. 


2157. McKeever, Benjamin. The effect of suc- 
cess and failure on human trial-and-error learning. 
In University of Iowa, Doctoral dissertations, ab- 
stracts and references (1940 and 1941). lowa City, 
Iowa, 1944, 4, 334-335. (Univ. Ia Stud. Aims 
Progr. Res., 1944, No. 76; Study Ser. No. 408.)—Ab- 
stract of Ph.D. thesis. 


2158. Meili, R. Intelligenz und Charakter. (In- 
telligence and character.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1947, 6, 81-82.—Abstract. 

2159. Patrick, Catharine. Creative thinking. 
In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 110-114.— 
Creative thinking is discussed in terms of the follow- 
ing 4 stages: preparation, incubation, illumination, 
and verification. The views of a number of different 
writers with respect to the nature of the thought 
process are cited. 60-item bibliography.—D. W. 
Taylor. 

2160. Peixotto, Helen E. (Wheaton Coll., Norton, 
Mass.) Proactive inhibition in the recognition of 
nonsense syllables. J. exp. Psychol., 1947, 37, 
81-91.—Ten syllables on each of 3 pages of a booklet 
were presented to Ss to be learned. Immediately 
thereafter learning was measured in terms of recog- 
nition, the 30 syllables being presented on the fourth 
page interspersed with 90 other syllables. The same 
procedure was repeated with the same Ss, but differ- 
ent syllables, on 4 succeeding days. Achievement 
was found to increase for the first 2 or 3 days and to 
decrease during the last 2 days. Recognition was 
best for the first of the 5 columns of the test and 
decreased with succeeding columns. It was also 
best on the average for the first of 6 previously 
presented syllables within a test column, gradually 
decreasing with succeeding positions up to the sixth 
where some improvement in recognition occurred. 
The discussion of the results leads to the general 
conclusion that ‘‘recognition is very definitely in- 
fluenced by proactive inhibition and that the effect 
of practice, chiefly seen in the diminishing of the 
number of false recognitions, is very limited.’’—D. 
W. Taylor. 

2161. Peters, Henry N. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu, 
T. H.), & Rodgers, Fern Talmadge. Experimental 
studies of the judgmental theory of feeling. VII. 
The influence of nonmanipulative responses. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1947, 37, 59-68.—Thirty-four Ss indi- 
vidually rated 31 Hering colors on a 9-category scale 
of pleasantness-unpleasantness. Each S one week 
later was placed in a learning situation involving 9 
of the colors which had been selected on the basis of 
his ratings. The task involved learning to respond 
positively to certain colors and negatively to others. 
Following the learning, the S again rated the 31 colors 
as before. The results of this experiment and one 
previously reported both ‘‘show an enhancing effect 
of learning a positive reaction and a depressing effect 
of learning a negative reaction on affective judg- 
ments. Both also show that the reaction tendencies, 
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inferred from P—U judgments, which are originally 
attached to the stimulus objects either conflict 
with or reinforce the reaction tendencies required 
during learning.’’ These two generalizations apply 
only for Ss who judge under a relatively concrete set. 
When the set is highly abstract, neither the phenom- 
enon of affective shift nor that of interference or 
reinforcement occurs. The enhancement of affec- 
tive value is not proportional to the frequency of 
positive responses, but merely depends upon the 
object’s being identified as one to be reacted to 
positively. (See also 12: 5877; 13: 232, 1940, 3060; 
18: 712, 1688.)—D. W. Taylor. 


2162. Pillsbury, W. B. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.) Attention. In Harriman, P. L., Encyel. 
Psychol. Pp. 46-48.—The concepts of figure and 


ground have been employed by Gestalt psychologists 
in dealing with the phenomena of attention. Evi- 
dence that attention may be regarded as a simple 
factor was obtained by Wittenborn (see 17: 2310) 
using the Thurstone methods of factor analysis. 
Che more important aspects of attention which have 
been experimentally studied include the range of 
attention, the duration of attention, and the effects 
of distraction. The task set the observer, earlier 
training, and biological inheritance all play a part 
in determining to what attention shall be given. 
Attention should be regarded not as an entity but as 
a convenient point of reference for a group of related 
phenomena.—D. W. Taylor. 


2163. Preston, Malcolm G., Spiers, Anne, & 
Trasoff, Joyce. (U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa.) On certain conditions controlling realism and 
irrealism of aspirations. J. exp. Psychol., 1947, 37, 
48-58.—Sixty-four college girls served as Ss in a 
factorially-designed experiment concerned with the 
dependence of level of aspiration on 4 factors: 
difficulty of task, information available, motivation, 
and realism of aspiration. The conclusions were: 
‘1. If Ss are relatively unpracticed . . . both real- 
istic and irrealistic aspirations stated prior to .. . a 
dart game will be dependent upon the game score 
and hence upon the difficulty of the task. 2. If the 
Ss are given 50 trials of preliminary practice, realistic 
aspirations stated prior to ... the game will be 
closely dependent upon the game score. . . . With 
such preliminary practice irrealistic aspirations will 
be detached from any anchoring to the game score. 
3. There is sufficient evidence that hopes increase 
with increasing difficulty of the task to warrant 
further research in an effort to define the character 
of the changes in hopes to be expected when the 
difficulty of the task is varied. 4. After 80 percent 
of the game has been played, both hopes and expec- 
tations are strongly anchored to the game scores. 
Despite this fact, the hopes from the practiced 
group are still relatively independent of game scores. 

.'—D. W. Taylor. 


2164. Ray, Wilbert S. 





(Trinity Coll., Hartford, 
Conn.) Computations in combining | ing curves. 
In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 352-354.— 
Alternative procedures for combining learning curves 
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Included are those suggested by 
Kjerstad, and Bills—D. W. 


are discussed. 
Vincent, Hunter, 
Taylor. 

2165. Ritchie, Benbow F. (U. California, Ber- 
keley, Calif.) Studies in spatial learning. III. Two 
paths to the same location and two paths to two 
different locations. J. exp. Psychol., 1947, 37, 25-38. 
—‘1, In Experiment I two groups of rats were 
trained on comparable single unit maze problems. 
The experimental group was required to learn to go 
from two starting paths to the same food place, 
while the control group was to learn to go from two 
paths totwo respectively different food places. 
2. No significant difference in the learning rates of 
the two groups was discovered. ... It was dis- 
covered that the orientational cues had not been 
adequately controlled. 3. In Experiment II the 
orientational cues were better controlled and two new 
groups of rats were run in the same type of problem.”’ 
4. A significant difference in the learning rates of the 
two groups was obtained. ‘5. An hypothesis based 
upon the notion of ‘expectation’ as a disposition to 
short-cut to the food place was suggested as an 
explanation of these experimental results. .. .”’ 
(See also 20: 2297, 4098.)—D. W. Taylor. 


2166. Schonbar, Rosalea Ann. (Wheaton Coll., 
Norton, Mass.) The modification of judgments in a 
group situation. J. exp. Psychol., 1947, 37, 69-80.— 
Three groups of college girls judged the physical 
attractiveness of 10 photographed boys at each of 
two periods 24 hours apart. The members of one 
experimental group judged alone in the first period 
and then as members of a coacting group during the 
second period; in a second experimental group the 
order was reversed. A control group worked indi- 
vidually both times. The second set of judgments of 
the control group was slightly, but not significantly, 
lower than the first. When the second session was 
also the social session, the judgments were signifi- 
cantly lower. When the social session was the first 
session, the judgments given resembled ‘“‘second in- 
dividual judgments more closely than social judg- 
ments. Where the trends for social and temporal 
effects operate in opposite directions, then the judg- 
ments follow the trend demanded by the temporal 
factor. The order of judgment is therefore more 
important than whether the judgments are given 
socially or individually." No constriction in the 
range of the socially given judgments was found.— 
D. W. Taylor. 

2167. Smoke, Kenneth L. (Juniata Coll., Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa.) Concept formation. In Harriman, P. 
L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 97-100.—The approaches 
of philosophy and experimental psychology to the 
study of concepts are contrasted. The experimental 
work on the relation of images to concepts, the forma- 
tion of concepts, and other problems is summarized. 
Contemporary views as to the nature of concept 
formation are presented. 28 references.—D. W. 
Taylor. 

2168. Tolman, E. C., Ritchie, B. F., & Kalish, D. 
(U. California, Berkeley, Calif.) Studies in spatial 
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learning. IV. The transfer of place learning to 
other starting paths. J. exp. Psychoi., 1947, 37, 
39-47.—In the first experiment, 7 experimental and 
7 control rats were used. The experimental rats were 
trained from a starting leg on the north side of a 
T-maze to food at the end of the west (or east) arm 
of the T. When tested by being placed on a starting 
leg on the soush side of the T, they performed no 
better than the control group which had not had the 
preceding training. A second experimental group 
of 8 rats was trained from either the east or west end 
of the central path of a T-maze to food at the op- 
posite end. When they were tested in the same 
manner as the other two groups, their performance 
was superior to that of the control group. (See also 
21: 2165.)—D. W. Taylor. 

2169. Weber, C.O. (Wells Coll., Aurora, N. Y.) 
Levels of aspirations. In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. 
Psychol. Pp. 45-46.—The subject designates goal 
seeking behavior operating under cognitive influ- 
ences, the main topics being experimental techniques 
and conditions and correlates of aspiration. Various 
traits of personality have been studied as correlates 
of aspiration level, with the conclusion that excess 
of level over performance is associated with narcis- 
sism, aggression, emotionality, and introversion.— 
G. E. Bird. 

2170. Whatmore, G. B., Morgan, E. A., & Kleit- 
man, N. (U. Chicago, Chicago, Ill.) The influence 
of avoidance conditioning on the course of non- 
avoidance conditioning in dogs. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1946, 145, 432-435.— With shock to forepaw as the 
unconditioned stimulus and an auditory signal as the 
conditioned stimulus, the conditioned response of 
foreleg flexion was established and maintained at a 
high level by both avoidance and nonavoidance 
procedures. However, when the procedures were 
alternated in successive training sessions, two re- 
sponses (right foreleg and left foreleg flexion) being 
conditioned to two auditory signals (bell and loud- 
speaker hum) coucurrently, avoidance training 
appeared to interfere with the establishment of 
responses by the nonavoidance procedure and in the 
maintenance at a high level of responses already 
established. Restless behavior of the experimental 
animals was noted during the nonavoidance ses- 
sions.—W. D. Neff. 


[See also abstracts 2343, 2352, 2448, 2500. ] 
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2171. Anderson, R. C. The motivations of the 
flyer and his reactions to the stresses of flight. J. 
Aviat. Med., 1947, 18, 18-30.—The author advances 
the general thesis that the type and strength of a 
pilot's motivation to fly are related to the amount of 
stress and anxiety he will tolerate in a combat 
situation. Pilots who have a true “love of flying”’ 
will ordinarily withstand the greatest amount of 
stress. A desire for monetary gain, flying to com- 
pensate for feelings of inner weakness and inferiority, 
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and flying to express aggression and hostility are 
motives which also sustain fliers in the face of stress. 
Nonsustaining motives are the desire to be an 
officer, a desire for a postwar career, a desire to 
escape from a mundane environment (schizoid reac- 
tion), and a search for a ‘‘new start’’ (psychopathic 
personality reaction). In the past too much em- 
phasis has been placed on ability to fly and neurotic 
predisposition in selecting pilots. More attention 
should be given to the pilot's motivation and resist- 
ance to stress. Three pages of discussion conclude 
the article—A. Chapanis. 


2172. Barach, A. L. (Columbia U., N. Y.), 
Fenn, W. O., Ferris, E. B., & Schmidt, C. F. The 
physiology of pressure breathing; a brief review of 
its present status. /. Aviat. Med., 1947, 18, 73-87.— 
Pressure breathing is a method for increasing the 
altitude tolerance of flying personnel by supplying 
oxygen to the lungs at increased pressures. Of 
interest to psychologists is the discussion of psycho- 
motor and sensory tests for evaluating the altitude 
tolerance of an individual. ‘‘No single test or cri- 
terion taken by itself has yet proved to be an ade- 
quate test of altitude tolerance in all subjects, and 
there is no reason to believe that any one ever will.” 
64-item bibliography.—A. Chapants. 

2173. Benedek, Therese. Psychosexual function 
in women. In Harriman, P. L., Encycl, Psychol. 
Pp. 667-678.—Woman’s life, in greater degree than 
man’s, is divided into periods defined by the repro- 
ductive functions. Infancy and childhood, the re- 
productive period from the menarche to menopause, 
and the postclimacteric period, as the 3 significant 
stages in women’s psychosexual development are 
described in terms of psychoanalytic theory and the 
cyclic influence of hormonal action.—C. M. Louttit. 


2174. Blacker, C. P. (Eugenics Society, 69 
Eccleston Sq., London S.W. 1, England.) Galton on 
eugenics as science and practice. Eugen. Rev., 
1947, 38, 168-181.—In Galton’s mind, eugenics was 
to develop into a science, a religion, and a social 
practice. The latter called for the following: (1) 
collections of information on large and thriving 
families with assessments as to their degree of su- 
periority or inferiority; (2) certificates of quality to 
be issued eventually by local associations; (3) the 
‘“‘befriendment” of eugenically desirable youth by 
men of means; (4) encouragement of immigration of 
selected groups, including political refugées; (5) 
improvement of marriage laws and customs to favor 
early marriage of eugenically favored couples; and 
(6) public education on such eugenic principles as 
laws governing human variability, heredity, and 
differential fertility. Looking toward a long-term 
policy, and just before his death, Galton wrote a 
fantasie under the title of “‘Kantsaywhere’’ which 
projected into a visionary future the application of 
scientific methods in eugenics. All but a fragment 
of this concrete picture was, unfortunately, de- 
stroyed.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


2175. Bozler, Emil. (Ohio State U., Columbus, O.) 
The action potentials of the stomach. Amer. J. 
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Physiol., 1945, 144, 693-700.—-The action potentials 
associated with peristaltic contractions of the stom- 
ach were studied in the dog, cat, and guinea pig. 
Nonpolarizable differential electrodes used in re- 
cording the action potentials are described. The 
shape of the potentials are similar to those obtained 
from other visceral muscles. The authors conclude 
that “the potentials observed in visceral smooth 
muscles cannot be explained on the assumption that 
the muscle fibers are independent units. The results 
are in agreement with the conclusion derived from 
other observations that conduction is due to syn- 
cytial arrangement of the muscle fibers.”—W. D. 
Neff. 

2176. Burridge, W. Climate and labour; an 
enquiry into the influence of climate on mental and 
physical work. Kitabistan: Lucknow University, 
1944. Pp. 167. Rs. 5-4.—This is a popularly 
written treatise discussing adjustment to heat, 
adaptation to altitude, proper diets, alcohol and 
drugs, and a few other miscellaneous topics. Dis- 
cussion is based on observations of natives and on 
anecdotes, and applications are toward living condi- 
tions in the heat of India. R. W. Husband. 

2177. Creegan, Robert F. (Whitman Coll., Walla 
Walla, Wash.) Emotion. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 132-140.—The following topics 
are discussed: philosophies of emotion; the James- 
Lange theory; the Cannon theory; neurology and 
endocrinology of emotion; McDougall’s contribu- 
tion; Freud, Jung, and Adler; Janet; Watson and the 


behavioristic view of emotion; Bridges’ genetic 
theory; Landis and Hunt’s work on the startle 
response; Lund’s study of weeping; Lundholm’s 


work on the psychology of affective evaluation; 
temperament; and Whitehead’s views concerning 
emotion.—D. W. Taylor. 

2178. Haldane, J. B.S. The interaction of nature 
and nurture. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1946, 13, 197- 
205.—"A simple classification of the possible types 
of interaction between two stocks and two environ- 
ments is given. This classification is applied to a 
number of concrete cases arising in genetics, agricul- 
ture and eugenics.”"—S. Wapner. 

2179. Herrin, R. C., & Meek, W. J. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.) Afferent nerves excited by in- 
testinal distention. Amer. J. Physiol., 1945, 144, 
720-723.—Vomiting and anorexia resulting from 
distention of Thiry fistulae in the first portion of the 
jejunum in conscious dogs was not abolished by 
vagotomy alone, but was abolished by bilateral 
splanchnicotomy and excision of the lumbar chain. 
The authors conclude “that the vomiting excited 
by intestinal distention is entirely of nervous origin 
and that the nervous impulses are conducted over the 
sympathetic nerves’’ and that the anorexia ‘‘may be 
due to impulses from the vagi and also from the 
sympathetic nerves.” —W. D. Neff. 

2180. Hodgson, Pauline (U. California, Berkeley, 
Calif.), Lopez, Alice F., Pilliard, Mary, & Newman, 
Ann Schieffer. A study of some relationships be- 
tween performance tests and certain physiological 
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measures associated with maximal and submaximal 
work. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 
1946, 17, 208-224.—Interrelations were studied (1) 
between performance in 50 and 200 yards running, 
and in maximal number of steps on a 12” stool; (2) 
between a stool-stepping test and the response of the 
heart rate to it; and (3) between certain physio- 
logical measures during and following a standard 
submaximal exercise of 8 minutes’ duration and 
those following a maximal exercise during which the 
subject worked presumably to exhaustion. Subjects 
were women physical education majors (18 to 21 
years of age) and teachers (23 to 45 years of age). 
The results were: (1) physiological responses asso- 
ciated with maximal work showed practically no 
significant relation to performance or to the O, 
supply criterion; (2) the relationships found between 
(a) heart rate and O, pulse associated with submaxi- 
mal work and (b) the combined O; supply and per- 
formance measures are all slight; (3) the relation- 
ships between (a) Ventilation Index associated with 
submaximal work and pulmonary ventilation and 
(b) the performance and O, supply measures warrant 
further study; and (4) correlations between com- 
bined O2 supply and the several performance meas- 
ures are highest for the Handbook score and maximal 
steps, lowest for the run ratio and run drop-off.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


2181. Hoffman, Carl E., Clark, Robert T., Jr., & 
Brown, E. B., Jr. (School of Aviation Medicine, 
Pensacola, Fla.) Blood oxygen saturation and dura- 
tion of consciousness in anoxia at high altitudes. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1946, 145, 685-692.—Time to 
imminent unconsciousness and time of useful con- 
sciousness as determined by a simple task of card 
sorting were measured in human subjects at reduced 
barometric pressures equivalent to altitudes of 
28,000, 30,000, 35,000, and 38,000 feet. The period 
of useful consciousness was found to be approxi- 
mately ? of the time to imminent unconsciousness. 
Blood oxygen saturations were recorded at 10 second 
intervals.—W. D. Neff. 

2182. Molomut, Norman. (Biological Labora- 
tories, Brooklyn, N. Y.) Notes on Japanese avia- 
tion medicine and research. J. Aviat. Med., 1947, 
18, 64-68.—This is a brief survey of certain aspects 
of Japanese aviation medical research as determined 
by military interrogation of Japanese scientists. 
Of interest to psychologists are the sections on pilot 
fatigue, vision, air and sea sickness, diets and special 
drugs, altitude indoctrination, vibration studies, 
and acceleration.—A. Chapanis. 


2183. Perkins, John F., Jr. (Hezvard Med. Sch., 
Cambridge, Mass.) The role of the proprioceptors in 
shivering. Amer. J. Physiol., 1946, 145, 264-271.— 
The shivering movements induced by lowering of 
the body temperature were recorded by means of 
phonograph pickups connected to an ink-writing 
oscillograph. Simultaneous records were obtained 
from both hind limbs or from the semitendinosus 
muscles of the two hind limbs of normal animals, 
animals with one hind limb deafferented, hemide- 
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cerebellate animals, and animals with one dorsal 
column of the spinal cord sectioned at the cervical 
level. It was found that the shivering movements of 
the intact hind limbs were rhythmic and of equal 
frequency, but usually out of phase. The movements 
of a deafferented limb were irregular. The rate of 
shivering of normal muscles was changed by varying 
the mechanical resonance of the system. Normal 
movements were obtained from the hemidecerebel- 
late animals and from the animals with spinal cord 
lesions. It was concluded that the rhythmic move- 
ments of shivering are determined by a peripheral 
mechanism involving the proprioceptors rather than 
by a pacemaker action of a shivering center in the 
central nervous system.—W. D. Neff. 


2184. Singh, Inderjit, & Singh, Sunita Inderjit. 
Sleep as an adaptation phenomenon. Curr. Sct., 
1946, 15, 307—308.—On the basis of experiments on 
electrical stimulation of unstriate muscle (Mytilus 
muscle), the authors formulate sleep as an adapta- 
tion phenomenon. Difficulties in seeing the applica- 
bility of Pavlov’s inhibition theory of sleep to natural 
going to sleep do not present themselves if the onset 
of sleep is attributed to adaptation brought about by 
previous activity and probably due to accumulation 
of calcium in some parts of the nervous system. 
Evidence from practical life is cited as supporting 
this theory of sleep.— F. C. Sumner. 


2185. Weiss, Paul, & Edds, Mac V., Jr. (U. 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill.) Spontaneous recovery of 
muscle following partial denervation. Amer. J. 


Physiol., 1946, 145, 587-607.—‘‘Spontaneous”’ re- 
covery of partially denervated musclcs in the white 
rat was studied following weight, strength, and 
histological changes in the muscles. After a brief 
initial period of atrophy, the muscle weight gradually 
returned to normal. Strength changes roughly 
paralled those of weight. Histological examination 
indicated a recovery of muscle fibers after some 
initial atrophy. The authors conclude that “the 
intramuscular branches of the intact motor nerves 
undergo additional branching and take over the 
supply of the denervated muscle fibers.”” The stimu- 
lus for this branching is discussed.— W. D. Neff. 


2186. Young, Paul Thomas. (U. Jilinois, Urbana, 
Ill.) Motivation. In Harriman, P. L., Encyel. 
Psychol. Pp. 384-393.—Initial attention is given to 
the concept of homeostasis and to biological drives. 
Social motives, habits, and the doctrine of functional 
autonomy are then discussed in turn. Brief sum- 
maries are given of the information available con- 
cerning postural set and neural readiness, muscular 
tension, and physical and chemical determinants of 
behavior. The views of Troland, Holt, and Young 
with respect to psychological hedonism are con- 
trasted, and reference is made to the work of Murray 
and Lewin in dynamic psychology. 29 references.— 
D. W. Taylor. 


[See also abstracts 2063, 2071, 2102, 2106, 2121, 
2126, 2144, 2318, 2322, 2383, 2415, 2461, 2512. | 
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2187. Bibring, Edward. The so-called English 
School of Psychoanalysis. Psychoanal. Quart., 1947, 
16, 69-93.—Differentiation is made between the 
thinking of the British Psychoanalytical Society and 
that of the English School. This latter is founded 
upon the basic conceptions originated by Melanie 
Klein concerning the pre-Oedipal phases of develop- 
ment. Critical appraisal of these teachings is 
offered. 13 references.—M. H. Erickson. 


2188. Bonaparte, Marie. A lion hunter’s dreams. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1947, 16, 1-10.—Following a 
nearly fatal accident, a lion hunter dreamed repeti- 
tiously of his experience. As the years passed these 
dreams changed in character. Thirty-eight years 
after the original experience he related to the author 
what he could of two of these dreams which are dis- 
cussed for their psychoanalytical significance.—M. 
H. Erickson, 


2189. Brenman, Margaret, Gill, Merton M., & 
Hacker, Frederick J. (Menninger Clinic, Topeka, 
Kan.) Alterations in the state of the ego in hypnosis. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1947, 11, 60-66.—It is sug- 
gested that ‘‘certain changes which occur in a highly 
fluctuating and variable fashion in people in hypnosis 
are systematically related to each other in that they 
are each a resultant of a change in the state of the 
ego of the person.’’ Among these are changes in 
self-awareness as reflected in bodily experiences, 
changes in modes of thought (the more frequent 
emergence of symbolism and visual imagery), the 
release of emotion, and changes in the control of 
motor expression of impulses. With a lessening of 
interest in external reality, the inhibiting or checking 
functions of the ego are altered.— W. A. Varvel. 


2190. Dodds, E. R. (Oxford U., England.) Tel- 
epathy and clairvoyance in classical antiquity. J. 
Parapsychol., 1946, 10, 290-309.—The results of an 
examination of ancient beliefs about extrasensory 
perception are presented together with a number of 
cases of apparent ESP which are recorded in classical 
literature —B. M. Humphrey. 


2191. Eisenbud, Jule. The dreams of two pa- 
tients in analysis interpreted as a telepathic réve 
@ deux. Psychoanal. Quart., 1947, 16, 39-60.—Two 
dreams, each by a different patient of the same an- 
alyst, are presented in detail, since each dreamer 
seemed to be responding in her dreams to telepathic 
awareness of the other dreamer and of the analyst.— 
M. H. Erickson. 

2192. Glover, Edward. Eder as psychoanalyst. 
Yearb. Psychoanal., 1946, 2, 251-278.—This por- 
trait of Eder, early champion of analysis, as crusader, 
liberal, innovator, thinker, and successful human 
being, gives an account of a man who conquered his 
own conflicts and made important contributions to 
analysis in the study of dreams, ‘‘stammering”’ as a 
psychoneurosis, and war shock. Although a follower 
of Freud, Eder was for a number of years influenced 
by Jung. The article includes an analysis of the 
motivations that may have led Eder to the practice 
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of psychoanalysis and a description of the personal 
satisfactions derived from his profession.— WM. 
Orleans. 

2193. Hartmann, Heinz, & Kris, Ernst. The 
genetic approach in psychoanalysis. Yearb. Psycho- 
anal., 1946, 2, 1-22.—The relationship between two 
groups of psychoanalytic hypotheses—the dynamic 
and genetic propositions—is examined. Psycho- 
analysis can most effectively forecast human be- 
havior by using both groups. Controversy exists 
regarding the stress psychoanalysis puts upon under- 
standing the individual’s past. Much of the data 
to which the genetic propositions refer are gathered 
during psychoanalytic therapy. ‘‘Indication” for 
such therapy is reviewed by the authors. Current 
attempts at objective verification of psychoanalytic 
propositions are described. The limitations of cross- 
sectional studies are touched upon. The writers 
characterize genetic propositions as those making 
possible the establishment of “typical sequences in 
development”’ and the tracing of “individual be- 
havior to its origins.”” With this information, 
psychoanalysis may distinguish psychological phe- 
nomena by their “‘position in the process of develop- 
ment,’’ and group character traits by common genetic 
roots. After reviewing relevant Freudian concepts, 
the writers enlarge upon the interrelationships be- 
tween biological maturation, and environmental and 
cultural factors in their contributions to the crucial 


situations in an individual's development. 36 refer- 
ences. (See also 20: 584.)—M. Orleans. 
2194. Hunt, J. McV. (Brown U., Providence, 


R. I.) Experimental psychoanalysis. In Harriman, 
P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 140-156.—‘Experi- 
mental psychoanalysis exists only as a body of re- 
sults from psychological experiments and objective 
investigations which have been instigated by psycho- 
analytic theory or which, by shear chance, are 
relevant to psychoanalytic generalizations.”” Stud- 
ies relevant to the following topics are reviewed: 
etiological importance of conflict; psychosexual de- 


velopment; personality structure; fixation and re- 
gression; aggression; the dynamisms of repression, 
reaction formation, substitute formation, and pro- 
jection; and dream theory. The majority of psycho- 


analytic propositions which have been objectively 
or experimentally studied received some support 
from the evidence. Notable exceptions are the uni- 
versality of the Oedipus and castration complexes 
and the proposition that libidinal gratification ex- 
plains all object-cathexes. 29 references—E. M. L. 
Burchard. 

2195. Kurth, Gertrud M. The Jew and Adolf 
Hitler. Psychoanal. Quart., 1947, 16, 11-32.—The 
psychoanalytic interpretation of available bio- 
graphical data on Hitler leads the author to the con- 
clusion that unresolved incestuous desires motivated 
his anti-Semitism.— M. H. Erickson. 

2196. Lewin, Bertram D. Sleep, the mouth, and 
the dream screen. Psychoanal. Quart., 1946, 15, 
419-434.—An infant's first sleep is without visual 
dream content and it follows oral satiety. Later 
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hypnagogic experiences preceding sleep represent 
an incorporation of the breast, or may occasionally 
show the breast departing. The breast is represented 
in sleep by the dream screen which is defined as the 
surface onto which a dream appears to be projected. 
And sleep, even in adults, repeats an orally deter- 
mined infantile situation and is consciously or un- 
consciously associated with being a satiated nursling. 
30 references.—M. H. Erickson. 


2197. Lorand, Sandor [Ed.] The yearbook of 
psychoanalysis. Vol. 2. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1946. Pp. 280. $7.50.—A se- 
lected collection of papers published originally in 
1945 are brought together in this yearbook. Ab- 
stracts of papers by the following authors have been 
published as indicated: Berg, C. (20: 1208), Deutsch, 
H. (19: 2543), Fenichel, O. (19: 2600; 20: 140), 
Flugel, J. C. (20: 233), French, T. M. (20: 107), 
Freud, S. (20: 1155), Greenacre, P. (19: 1492), Jones, 
E. (19: 1382), Kubie, L. S., & Margolin, S. (19: 
2615), Lowenstein, R. M. (19: 1479). Two papers 
not previously abstracted are included in this issue: 
Glover, E. (21: 2192), and Hartmann, H., & Kris, E. 
(21: 2193). 26-item list of selected readings.—C. M. 
Loutttt. 


2198. McMahan, Elizabeth A. (Duke U., Dur- 
ham, N.C.) An experiment in pure telepathy. J. 
Parapsychol., 1946, 10, 224-242.—An experiment in 
pure telepathy was designed to exclude the possi- 
bility of clairvoyance or precognition entering into 
the production of results. The sender associated the 
5 ESP symbols with numbers from 1 to 5 without 
making, at any time, an objective record of these 
associations. To obtain duplicate checking of the 
results, the code was communicated to an assistant 
by reference to common memories which had no 
objective basis. The sender thought of the ESP 
symbols in the order determined by means of a 
shuffled code deck of 25 cards bearing the numbers 1 
to 5 (5 of each number); a subject in another room 
tried to identify the symbol of which the sender was 
thinking. Significant results were obtained in the 
total of 260 runs (25 trials each) made by the 65 
subjects in the 5 series of the experiment. In one 
independently significant series, the subjects also 
made drawings which were rated by independent 
judges as being either “expansive” or ‘‘compressive”’ 
in form quality. There was a significant difference 
between the ESP run scores of subjects who had 
made expansive drawings and those of subjects 
who had drawn compressive pictures—B. M. 
Humphrey. 


2199. Murphy, Gardner. (Coll. of the City of 
New York.) Parapsychology. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encych: Psychol. Pp. 417-436.—Parapsychology is 
a division of psychology dealing with the paranormal 
whose psychical effects appear not to fall within 
the scope of present normal or recognized law. 
Subtopics include telepathy, principles of ESP, 
psychokinesis, mediumship, and methods of com- 
munication. This obscure area, in which the accu- 
mulation of more evidence of the present type is not 
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apt to solve its problems, is in need of a system of 
knowledge bringing together principles of various 
types of paranormal phenomena, to make a meaning- 
ful and coherent whole compatible with the general 
laws of psychology.—G. E. Bird. 

2200. Oberndorf, Clarence P. (Columbia U., 
New York.) The psychiatric novels of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. (2nd ed., rev.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. viii + 274. 
$3.00.—The three ‘‘medicated”’ novels are presented 
in an abridged and annotated form in which the 
second-rate prose is sharply curtailed in order to 
focus attention on Holmes as a psychiatric observer 
and psychological theorist. The medium of fiction 
was necessary so that Holmes could by-pass the 
medical conservatism of his associates. Holmes 
anticipated by more than half a century many of the 
psychoanalytical and neuropsychiatric concepts 
which Freud, Charcot, Janet, Meyers, and others 
were to present in an effort to explain their clinical 
and experimental findings. His first novel, Elsie 
Veneer, illustrated his emphasis upon the role of 
early traumatic experiences, bisexuality, and the 
role of guilt as a motive force. The Guardian Angel 
develops the concepts of prenatal and genetic in- 
fluences in a manner that is strikingly analogous to 
the “collective unconscious” of C. G. Jung. The 
last of the novels, A Mortal Antipathy, approaches 
most nearly the psychoanalytic therapeutic and inter- 
pretative program. The comments of the essayist, 
C. P. Oberndorf, are not only an interpretation of 
Holmes but also an historical interrelation between 
the conceptualizations of nineteenth century medi- 
cine and current psychiatry. 42 references. (See 
also 18: 175.)}—M. E. Wright. 


2201. Pederson-Krag, Geraldine. Telepathy and 
repression. Psychoanal. Quart., 1947, 16, 61-68.— 
Several telepathic experiences during the analysis 
of patients are reported by the author, since they 
contain the following common features: (1) all but 
one occurred when the analyst had a special attitude 
towards telepathy of slightly suppressed eagerness 
to participate; (2) they occurred only in patients 
resistive to analysis of their transferences; (3) the 
manifest content of the patients’ dreams relating to 
the analyst’s life all had unpleasant connections 
which led the analyst to suppress each of them; (4) 
the incidents occurred in the patients’ dreams at 
exactly the same time when the analyst was trying 
to avoid them.—M. H. Erickson. 


2202. Pratt, J. G. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Lawfulness of position effects in the Gibson Cup PK 
Series. J. Parapsychol., 1946, 10, 243-268.—The 
large Gibson Cup Series of psychokinesis (PK) tests 
(see 18: 1694, 1698) was subjected to further analysis 
for position effects—differential rates of success 
associated with the position of the trial in the trial 
sequence. The principal subject’s data, consisting 
of over 158,900 die throws, were analyzed in detail 
to see if there were any peculiarities in the hit dis- 
tribution which were attributable to psychological 
factors. Highly significant differences were found 
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in several of these analyses. ‘“‘The lawful regularity 
of these effects extending through the page, the series, 
and sets of high and low total scores reflects the 
presence in these data of a remarkably consistent 
and reliable psychological function, and the excep- 
tions to the picture of perfect uniformity are them- 
selves psychologically meaningful.’"—B. M. Hum- 
phrey. 

[See also abstracts 2052, 2090, 2091, 2261, 2323, 

2336, 2377. ] 
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2203. Adler, Alexandra. Individual psychology: 
Adlerian school. In Harriman, P. L., Encyel. 
Psychol. Pp. 262-—269.—A brief description is given 
of the history of individual psychology, its basic 
theories, links with, and divergences from, psycho- 
analysis, and the growth of the individual psychology 
movement. For this school organ inferiority, psychic 
compensation, the neurotic’s fictitious goal or ‘‘style 
of life,” and the influence of family position consti- 
tute basic phenomena in explaining neurotic symp- 
tom formation. Treatment involves (1) under- 
standing the meaning of the fictitious goal, (2) 
interpreting this to the patient, and (3) guiding him 
in new ways of adjustment. Excellent results have 
been obtained in child guidance and in treatment of 
adult neuroses. Deep transference formation is 
discouraged, and treatment usually lasts less than 
a year.—E. M. L. Burchard. 

2204. Balken, Eva Ruth. (U. Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill.) Psychology and contemporary psychopathology. 
In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 627-639.— 
A study of the relationships between psychology 
and contemporary psychopathology from the year 
1926 to 1940. In psychiatry, the author finds, 
psychology is oriented toward the Kraepelin tradi- 
tion. Psychoanalysis and psycholggy should con- 
tribute more to each other than they now do. The 
writer believes that psychology must refer, in the 
investigation of most of its problems, to the theories 
and principles of psychoanalysis. 90-item bibliog 
raphy.— M. Orleans. 

2205. Bergman, Paul. Analysis of an unusual 
case of fetishism. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1947, 11, 
67-—75.—A case is described of a boy in late adoles- 
cence whose sexual life was almost wholly absorbed 
by a fascination for the exhaust pipes of cars. The 
perversion started almost simultaneously with 
adolescent masturbation and was preceded in early 
childhood by a period of extreme cruelty toward 
animals. He attempted to control his fetishistic 
perversion by severe self-discipline of mind and 
body. One long period of abstinence ended in 
serious acts of arson. At one time during analysis 
there was a short break with reality marked by 
hallucinations of witchlike women torturing the 
patient. Where fetishism is a symptom of central 
importance, causing great suffering, ‘“‘the symptom 
may be assumed to grow out of and as a defense 
against psychotic personality structure.”"—W. A. 
Varvel. 
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2206. Braceland, Francis J. Psychiatry and 
atoms. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 31, 29-37.—Be- 
cause there are no data to indicate that psychiatric 
concepts applicable to individuals can be transferred 
to the problems of groups, it is unjustifiable to speak 
of a nation being paranoid or schizoid. A whole new 
framework of reference and inquiry is necessary for 
the social psychiatry of the future. Psychiatry 
must ally itself more closely with educational dis- 
ciplines, especially economics, sociology, philosophy, 
and cultural anthropology. Physicists, since the 
atomic bomb, are acutely conscious of the ethical 
problems of atom bombing. Psychiatrists are also 
required to concern themselves with the ethics of 
their concepts before releasing them to the world at 
large —W. L. Wilkins. 

2207. Davidoff, Eugene. (Craig Colony, Sonyea, 
N. Y.) Disposition of the unfit in an Army Service 
Forces training center, J. Clin. Psychopath., 1946, 
8, 237-249.—The disposition of maladjusted soldiers 
in whom treatment measures have failed to affect 
maladjustment is discussed. These maladjusted 
soldiers are classified in the “‘ineffectual,’’ ‘“‘miscon- 
duct,” or “‘unfit’” groups. The types of discharge 
and disposition for each of these groups is described. 
In general, the men in the ineffectual group are given 
an administrative discharge, a certificate of disability 
discharge, or a referral to a general or veteran’s 
hospital; the men in the misconduct group are 
usually given a dishonorable discharge unless diag- 
nosed as psychotic or not responsible by the psy- 
chiatrist; the men in the unfit group who are phys- 
ically or mentally ill may be given an honorable 
medical discharge, whereas the severely antisocial 
individual may be dishonorably discharged.—G. A. 
Muench. 


2208. Davis, Kingsley. Final note on a case of 
extreme isolation. Amer. J. Sociol., 1947, 52, 432- 
437.—Anna, an extremely isolated girl described in 
1940, died in 1942. By the time of her death she 
had made considerable progress, but she never 
achieved normality. Her slowness is probably ex- 
plained by long isolation, poor training, and mental 
deficiency. Comparison with another case, a girl 
found in Ohio at the same age and under similar 
circumstances, suggests that Anna was deficient, 
and that, at least for some individuals, extreme iso- 
lation up to age 6 does not permanently impair 
socialization. —D. L. Glick. 

2209. Dorcus, Roy M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Experimental abnormal psychology. 
In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 166-174. 

. this exposition [is] limited to the experi- 
mental attempts that have been made to bring about 
abnormal behavior by modifying some aspect of the 
internal or external condition of the normal organ- 
ism."’ Against this criterion the author evaluates 
case histories, experiments performed in connection 
with specific hypotheses, e.g., agression-frustration, 
the reported effects of drugs and physical injury, 
and the work on experimental neuroses in lower 
animals. In all of these areas serious questions 
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are raised whether the results can, or should, be 
interpreted as indicating cause-and-effect relations 
in abnormal behavior. They are all only indirect 
methods of approach to the problem.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

2210. Kendler, Howard H. (U. Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo.) S. F., a case of homosexual panic. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 112-119.—This is an 
account of the 2} weeks of progress in analysis and 
treatment of an Army case of panic, disorientation, 
and paranoia of homosexual origin. Therapy in- 
volving amytal, hypnosis, and discussion gave the 
patient insight and seemed to start a cure. There 
was marked change in mental test performance and 
social attitudes. A Freudian interpretation is 
added.—C. M. Harsh. 

2211. Kinder, Elaine F. (Rockland State Hospital, 
Orangeburg, N. Y.) Feeble-mindedness (mental 
deficiency). In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. 
Pp. 184-198.—This résumé covers basic problems of 
feeblemindedness including definitions, history of 
management methods, classification, incidence, cau- 
sation, treatment and management, and physical 
and psychological characteristics—C. M. Louttit. 


2212. Lindner, Robert M. (Haarlem Lodge, 
Catonsville, Md.) Psychopathic behavior: individual 
and group. In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. 
Pp. 620-627.—Modern research has recently shown 
psychopathic personality to be a “valid clinical 
entity which circumscribes an individual who is 
both physiologicaily and psychologically unlike his 
fellows.”” There must, however, be precipitating 
events in early life to produce psychopathic behavior. 
“The developmental course [of a psychopath ] is 
arrested before an adequate resolution of the oedipus 
situation has been achieved.”” Many normal indi- 
viduals react psychopathically on occasion. This 
occurs because a situation arises in which existing 
defences are useless against the buried wishes, and 
not, as in a psychopath, because there are neither 
ego defences against infantile urgings nor an ade- 
quate super ego. A case of individual psychopathic 
behavior and the motivations thereof is cited. The 
principles underlying group psychopathic behavior 
are illustrated by an analysis of a recent prison 
mutiny.—M. Orleans. 


2213. Menninger, Karl A. (Topeka, Kansas.) 
Psychiatry and psychology. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1947, 11, 45-49.—Delivered at the inauguration of 
the Menninger Foundation—Kansas_ University 
School of Clinical Psychology, this address empha- 
sizes the co-operative spirit reflected in the origin, 
the organization, and the procedures of the school. 
The idea that psychiatry might become the center 
around which the various medical specialties cluster 
is a logical conclusion from the hypothesis of the 
total personality (the “holistic theory,” the “‘psycho- 
biological principle’). To the feunion of psychology 
and medicine, traditional medicine brings the heri- 
tage of clinical thinking and of responsibility for the 
relief of suffering. Psychology brings the tradition 
of objective measurement, of clearly defined logic, 
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and of proper methodological procedure.—W. A. 
Varvel. 

2214. Syz, Hans. (The Lifwynn Foundation, 
Westport, Conn.) Phylopathology. In Harriman, 
P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 519-523.—The term 
phylopathology was introduced by Trigant Burrow 
to denote his contention that behavior disorders 
reflect a biological disturbance within the organism 
and phylum. Neurosis is an ethnic condition re- 
sulting from a basic conflict between the organism’s 
primary, co-ordinated mode of adaptation and a 
secondary self-reflexive mode. This conflict is ob- 
served in physiological tensions in the frontal and 
ocular regions. Phyloanalysis, a form of group 
analysis, has been developed as a method for the 
study and therapeutic modification of behavior 
deviations. Burrow’s concept of cotention and di- 
tention, varying modes of attention, and the rele- 
vance of this concept to the clarification of behavioral 
distortions is discussed. 13 references—E. M. L. 
Burchard. 

2215. Tredgold, R. F., Kelly, G., Heffernan, H. N., 
& Leigh, P. R. W. Serious psychiatric disability 
among British officers in India. Lancet, 1946, 251, 
257-—261.—A study was made of a group of 150 
British officers referred to a psychiatric hospital in 
Western India. The proportion of forward-area to 
base-area cases was found to be considerably greater 
than the average in the Service Corps and infantry 
groups, and much greater than in groups of sappers 
and doctors. The proportion of schizophrenia to 
anxiety was higher in infantry officers than in other 
branches of the service. The highest incidence of 
breakdown was in officers with over 4 years service; 
the next highest incidence was in those with 2} to 
3 years of service. Several of the officers had had 
previous breakdowns. Predisposing and precipitat- 
ing factors discussed are enemy action, frustration, 
domestic stress, physical disabilities, and inability 
to shoulder normal responsibilities —A. C. Hoffman. 


2216. Van Riper, Charles. (Western Michigan 
Coll., Kalamazoo, Mich.) Speech pathology. In 
Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 877-885.— 
A survey of the field of speech pathology, includ- 
ing the current classification of speech disorders; 
symptomatology, etiology, and modern therapies 
are discussed (1) for dyslalia (functional disorders), 
(2) stuttering, (3) dysphonia (voice disorders), and 
(4) aphasia (symbolic disorders). 110-item bibliog- 
raphy.— M. Orleans. 

2217. Whelen, Maeve, & Bree, M.H. Conducing 
to the cure; social psychiatry in the treatment of 
neurosyphilis by induced malaria. Lancet, 1946, 
251, 477-480.—The author is concerned with the 
social aspects of the treatment for neurosyphilis, 
emphasizing the necessity for considering the emo- 
tional reactions of the patient and those in his en- 
vironment because of the economic, mental, and 
moral implications of the disease. Representative 
case histories are described.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2218. Woodward, Luther E. ( Nat. Comm. Ment. 
Hygiene), & others. What is ahead in orthopsy- 
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chiatry? Round table, 1946. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1947, 17, 1-39.—In this round table, 
presided over by L. E. Woodward, the following 
topics were discussed: (1) civilian implications from 
military psychiatry, by Allan Challman; (2) ap- 
parent trends of orthopsychiatry in the postwar 
world, by Lawrence K. Frank; (3) health services— 
medical and psychiatric, by James M. Cunningham; 
(4) integration of public and private services, by 
Dean A. Clark; (5) orthopsychiatry in industry and 
labor, by Frederick J. Gaudet; (6) religion and 
pastoral counseling, by Seward Hiltner; (7) what is 
ahead for social work, by Bertha C. Reynolds, (8) 
the future of professional education, by Thomas 
A. C. Rennie, and (9) what is ahead in orthopsy- 
chiatry for general or public education, by Harry N. 
Rivlin.—R. E. Perl. 
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2219. Brockman, Norman W., & Von Hagen, 
Karl O. Denial of own blindness (Anton’s syn- 
drome); report of two cases, one with autopsy. 
Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1946, 11, 178-180.— 
Of 2 cases showing intellectual deterioration, mem- 
ory defect, disorientation, confabulation, and com- 
plete blindness which was denied, one showed some 
accompanying deafness, which later improved as 
did the blindness. The other was found at autopsy 
to have bilateral occipital lobe embolic softening as 
well as softening of the left temporal lobe.—D. K. 
Spelt. 


2220. Burton, Mary Louise. (Westchester Cerebral 
Palsy Assoc., Bedford Village, N. Y.) General 
implications of cerebral palsy. J. soc. Casework, 
1947, 28, 91-95.—The five types of cerebral palsy 
and their approximate relation in percentages are: 
spasticity, 40%; athetosis, 40%; ataxia, 10%; 
rigidity, 5%; and tremor, 5%. The mentality of 
children with cerebral palsy has been found to be 
good in 75% of the total. Mental deficiency, when 
present, is usually found in the spastic and rigidity 
groups. The 6 fundamentals of treatment are 
physical, occupational, speech, brace, drugs, and 
surgery. Cerebral palsy cannot be cured, but guid- 
ance, treatment, and education should attempt the 
most complete rehabilitation possible—V. M. Stark. 


2221. Frantz, Russell, (Coll. of Medical Evan- 
gelists, Los Angeles, Calif.), & Vogel, Philip J. 
Visual hallucinations as localizing manifestations of 
lesions of the temporal and occipital lobes; report 
of two illustrative cases with symptoms due to 
vascular malformations. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. 
Soc., 1946, 11, 135-144.—Organized hallucinations 
of color in the left visual field accompanied a small 
focus of aberrant blood vessels in area 18 of the right 
occipital cortex (1 case), while highly organized 
hallucinations of animate beings in the left visual 
field accompanied cystic venous angloma of the right 
temporal lobe (1 case). The significance of such 
hallucinations for the localization of pathology is 
discussed.— D. K. Spelt. 








2222-2229 


2222. Nielsen, J. M. Etiology of idiopathic 
epilepsy. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1946, 11, 
97-101.—Analysis of 105 consecutive epilepsy cases 
indicated that (1) “firstborn children are 2 or 3 
times as susceptible to epilepsy as are individual 
children of later birth by the same mother”; and 
(2) birth difficulties, especially asphyxia resulting 
in brain damage, are important causes——D. K. 
Spelt. 

2223. Thompson, George N., & Friedman, Sey- 
mour W. Autotopagnosia and simultanagnosia with 
“organic paranoid reaction.” Bull. Los Angeles 
neurol. Soc., 1946, 11, 172—177.—Generalized cortical 
atrophy, apparently the result of severe head injury 
some 21 years earlier, produced a paranoid reaction, 
along with autotopagnosia and simultanagnosia. 
The patient’s condition improved after pneumence- 
phalography, suggesting that some meningeal ad- 
hesions were loosened in the process.—-D. K. Spelt. 


2224. Watson, Charles Wesley. Familial periodic 


paralysis; report of a case showing no change in 
serum potassium level with a description of electro- 


encephalographic findings. Yale J. Biol. Med., 
1946, 19, 127-135.—The literature on familial 
periodic paralysis (a malady characterized by recur- 
rent flaccid muscular paralysis, history of the disease 
in other members of the family, depression of the 
level of potassium ions in the blood serum during an 


episode of paresis, impairment of the electrical 
excitability of the musculature and of deep reflexes, 
retention of consciousness during the episodes, and 
cessation on relief of attacks following administra- 
tion of salts containing potassium ions is reviewed 
with special emphasis on etiology. A case is de- 
scribed with reference to she question of the degree 
to which the central nervous system is involved in 
the etiology of the disorder. Though many of the 
typical characteristics of the disorder were noted, 
no significant differences were found in the potas- 
sium, calcium, and phosphorous content of the blood, 
nor in the electroencephalograms before, during, or 
following an episode of paresis. From these findings, 
it was suggested “that familial periodic paralysis is 
not accompanied by alteration of cerebral cortical 


function.”’ 32 referenccs.—A. C. Hoffman. 
PSYCHOSES 
2225. Bender, Lauretta. (Bellevue Hospital, New 


York.) Childhood schizophrenia; clinical study of 
one hundred schizophrenic children. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 40-56.—Over 100 preado- 
lescent children, who have presented the clinical 
picture of childhood schizophrenia, have been ob- 
served on the Children’s Ward of the Psychiatric 
Division of Bellevue Hospital in the past 10 years. 
In every schizophrenic child we see disturbances in 
the vaso-vegetative functioning. The physiological 
rhythms of daily living lose their normal patterns. 
There are postural reflex responses which are nearly 
specific for childhood schizophrenia. The child 
shows a physical or bodily dependence, leaning on 
another person at every opportunity. The child’s 
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inability to locate the periphery of his body seems 
related to his inability to take care of his body 
secretions, body extensions, and his clothes. It is 
a general principle that all of the normal mechanisms 
of early childhood will be used as points of fixation 
in childhood schizophrenia, Anxiety is the nucleus 
of the schizophrenic problem in the earlier stages. 
It is the reactive mechanism of the threatened per- 
sonality, threatened by the disrupting effects of the 
schizophrenia process in the functioning fields of the 
personality. The way in which the individual deals 
with this anxiety determines much of the symptom 
formation. 25 references.—R. E. Perl. 

2226. Des Lauriers, Austin, & Halpern, Florence. 
(Bellevue Hospital, New York.) Psychological tests 
in childhood schizophrenia. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1947, 17, 57-67.—Schizophrenic children who re- 
ceived shock therapy were given a battery of psy- 
chological tests before and after treatment. The 
battery consisted of an intelligence test, educational 
tests, the drawing of a man, the Rorschach, and in 
some cases other projective techniques. The over- 
all effect of shock treatment on the schizophrenic 
child as shown through these tests is that the shock 
treatment has broken down all the superadded struc- 
tures, the neurotic and anxious features, and there 
now appears in strong relief a clearly defined picture 
of schizophrenia.— R. E. Perl. 

2227. Garrison, Mortimer, Jr. (Psychiatric Insti- 
tute, Columbia U., New York.) The genetics of 
schizophrenia. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 
122—-124.—The tendency to interpret psychopathol- 
ogy as learned behavior ignores much genetic evi- 
dence such as F. J. Kallmann’s studies of the families 
of over 1,000 schizophrenics (see 13: 905). Incidence 
of the psychosis was related to closeness of kinship, 
with a stronger taint for hebephrenic and catatonic 
varieties. Predisposition is associated with incidence 
of tuberculosis and decreased fertility, but not with 
the incidence of other conditions of psychopathology. 
Environment does not produce schizophrenia unless 
there is a constitutional predisposition——C. M. 
Harsh. 

2228. Kraines, S. H. (U. Illinois, Urbana, IIl.) 
The psychoses. In Harriman, P. L., Encyel. 
Psychol. Pp. 645-667.—The term “psychosis” has 
little specific meaning, but in medical usage it 
acquires such ‘‘only when defined as a serious person- 
ality disorder of specific etiology or of definite pat- 
tern.’’ Following a summary of the development of 
the concept of these conditions, the author describes 
named syndromes under the two major categories of 
(1) organic psychoses, and (2) constitutional psy- 
choses (manic-depressive and schizophrenia).—C. 
M. Louttit. 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


2229. Adler, Alfred. How the child selects his 
symptoms. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1946, 5, 67-78.— 
“. . . when we try to prove something from any 
particular symptom we can do so only if we look upon 
the symptom as a single part of a complete whole 
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. there is one assumption we can make in all 
cases; we can always say: ‘in this symptom, in this 
creative accomplishment—whose creator and master 
is always the patient himself—there is inevitably a 
movement heading toward some kind of successful 
achievement.’ There is always an ‘I will,’ never an 
‘lam.’ .. .” The application of the author’s orien- 
tation to children’s problems is discussed and two 
cases are presented.—S. B. Sarason. 


2230. Bergler, Edmund. Newer genetic investi- 
gations on impotence and frigidity. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1947, 11, 50-59.—Despite the fact that im- 
potence and frigidity make up at least 50% of the 
cases seeking analytic help, psychoanalytic literature 
on these problems exhibits a great lack of clarity, 
especially where orally regressed cases are concerned. 
The two main symptoms of “‘penis neurosis’’ on the 
oral level—premature ejaculation and “‘psychogenic 
aspermia’’— are frequently interpreted as aggressive 
refusal, “‘whereas they constitute but pseudo-ag- 
gressive defenses against a deeper repressed wish to 
be [masochistically ] refused."’ The clitoric theory 
of frigidity is considered but rejected. The basic 
criterion is the absence of vaginal orgasm. A sur- 
prisingly large percentage of frigid women are orally 
regressed, despite the outward appearance of hys- 
teria. Here too a layer of aggression covers the 
wish to be refused.—W. A. Varvel. 


2231. Brodman, Keeve, Mittelmann, Bela, Wech- 
sler, David, Weider, Arthur, & Wolff, Harold G. 
The incidence of personality disturbances and their 
relation to age, rank and duration of hospitalization 
in patients with medical and surgical disorders in a 
military hospital. Psychosom. Med., 1947, 9, 45—49.— 
A group of 611 white and Negro enlisted patients in 
medical and surgical wards in an Army hospital 
were classified according to neurotic potential de- 
termined by the Cornell Service Index. Conclusions 
showed: (1) a higher percentage of white patients 
had a higher neurotic potential than white troops on 
duty; corresponding Negro figures were proportion- 
ately higher; (2) white and Negro noncommissioned 
officers were less frequently neurotic than privates; 
(3) Younger white patients were more neurotic than 
older patients; on the other hand neurotic Negro 
patients were on the average two years older; (4) 
neurotic patients with hemorrhoids, hernia, acute 
appendicitis, and primary atypical pneumonia were 
hospitalized longer than those without personality 
disturbances.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


2232. Fodor, Nandor. Hysterical color blindness 
—caused by infantile sexual guilt. J. clin. Psycho- 
path., 1946, 8, 279-289.—Two cases of hysterical 
color blindness are described. In the second case, 
which is described in detail, the author illustrates 
his active analytic therapy technique by excerpts 
from the treatment process. He indicates that the 
leading questions which he asked did not impair the 
patient’s freedom of associations but gave a direction 
to them. In the therapeutic sessions, the therapist 
forced the patient to make associations along a 
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definite diagnostic channel, which the author be- 
lieves “broke the back of his repression.’”’ This 
helped the patient discover that his color blindness 
was caused by infantile sexual guilt, and, therefore, 
allowed him to see colors again. The patient 
inadvertently terminated therapy soon after his 
discovery of the cause so that it was impossible to 
establish whether or not full recovery was evident. 
However, at the termination of therapy, the patient 
had partly recovered his ability to see colors.—G. A. 
Muench. 


2233. Hebb, D. O. ( Yerkes Lab. of Primate 
Biology, Orange Park, Fla.) Spontaneous neurosis in 
chimpanzees ; theoretical relations with clinical and 
experimental phenomena. Psychosom. Med., 1947, 
9, 3-19.—A description of the behavior of two 
apparently neurotic chimpanzees, one of which 
simulated a pathological phobia and the other sug- 
gesting an objective picture of human depression. 
The author reviews 6 criteria to be applied in diag- 
nosing neurotic human behavior which, in the 
absence of verbal communication, can also refer to 
animals. . Skepticism is raised about the validity of 
experimentally induced neuroses. O. H. Mowrer 
critically discusses the author’s presentation.—P. S. 
de Q. Cabot. 


2234. Maier, Norman R. F. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.) Animal neuroses. In Harriman, P. 
L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 33-38.—The author opens 
the treatment of animal neuroses with a discussion 
of the importance of animal studies. An objective or 
behavioral definition of experimental neurosis is 
developed. A review of the conditioning experiments 
and of other types of situations is presented. The 
theoretical considerations of the work in this area 
are discussed.—S. Ross. 


2235. Malamud, William. (Worcester State Hos- 
pital, Worcester, Mass.) Psychoneuroses. In Harri- 
man, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 608-620.—The 
author discusses the changing concepts denoted by 
the term ‘‘psychoneurosis’’ and then describes 
etiological factors, clinical manifestations, and the 
problems involved in delimiting the concept, es- 
pecially as related to differential diagnosis. 25 
references.—C. M. Louttit. 


PsyYCHOSOMATICS 


2236. Ahronheim, J. H. (W. A. Foote Memorial 
Hospital, Jackson, Mich.) Emotional albuminuria 
in combat. Psychosom. Med., 1947, 9, 51-57.— 
Under combat conditions 14,611 urine specimens 
obtained from 388 combat fliers in 4 different squad- 
rons were analyzed by the boiling-acetic acid test. 
Emotional albuminuria fluctuates but follows a 
pattern characteristic of the individual and in this 
investigation is independent of age, number of 
missions, or length of overseas service. Officers 
had a lower emotion score than enlisted men. There 
was insufficient evidence to determine conclusively 
the relationship between operational fatigue and 
emotional albuminuria.—FP. S. de Q. Cabot. 
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2237. Brodman, Keeve, Mittelmann, Bela, Wech- 
sler, David, Weider, Arthur, & Wolff, Harold G. 
The relation of personality disturbances to duration 
of convalescence from acute respiratory infections. 
Psychosom. Med., 1947, 9, 37-44.—A report of an 
investigation to determine the relationship between 
the duration of convalescence from acute respiratory 
infections and personality disturbances as measured 
by the Cornell Service Index. The duration of 
hospitalization of such patients in two Army and one 
Navy hospitals was respectively 15%, 22%, and 
40%. ‘Officers who were attentive to the complaints 
of their patients kept them hospitalized longer than 
did ward officers who disregarded these complaints, 
and kept their patients with personality disturbances 
hospitalized proportionately longer than patients 
without such disturbances.’""—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


2238. Day, George. Observations on the psychol- 
ogy of the tuberculous. Lancet, 1946, 251, 703-706. 
Case histories are described which suggest that pa- 
tients ‘‘who develop pulmonary tuberculosis in the 
absence of any of the classical physical environ- 
mental causes often do so because of disease in their 
psychological environment—their relation to them- 
selves or to the world outside. . . . In psychological 
distress the patient as a whole is ready to be ill— 
in fact is ill already. And the ubiquitous bacilli 
both endogenous and exogenous are there ready to 
oblige.’’-—A. C. Hoffman. 


2239. Dengrove, Edward. Psychosomatic aspects 
of dermographia and pruritus; report of two cases. 
Psychosom. Med.,1947, 9, 58-61.—A presentation 
of case histories of two 22-year-old passively de- 
pendent immature servicemen reacting to separation, 
in one case, from his crew members, and in the other, 
from his mother, with pruritus and dermographia. 
In both instances there was loss of support and 
gratification.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


2240. Halliday, James L. Epidemiology and 
the psychosomatic affections; a study in social 
medicine. Lancet, 1946, 251, 185-191.—A psycho- 
logical comparison of the infant and adult environ- 
ment around 1860-70 in England with the con- 
temporary (1930) environment leads the author to 
find in the latter the couses of the increased in- 
cidence of psychosomatic disorders. The frustrating 
characteristics of the contemporary environment 
believed to be responsible are: decline in breast- 
feeding, delay in bowel-training, problems created 
for children by automobile trafhc, breakdown in the 
patriarchal structure of the family, increased ur- 
banity, growing indifference to seasonal and diurnal 
rhythms, increasing frustration of industrial meth- 
ods, rapidity of change in the structure of society, 
increase in the standardization and repression of 
individual expression, and increasing lack of aims 
and ideals for living. ‘Emotionally frustrating 
influences increased in intensity throughout the 
period and had the effect of tending to provoke 
widespread and deep-seated feelings of anxiety, 
insecurity, helplessness, resentment, and isolation.” 


—A. C. Hoffman. 
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2241. Klaber, R. Psychological factors in the 
aetiology of certain skin diseases. Brit. J. Derm. 
Syph., 1947, 59, 1-6.—The literature is reviewed 
pointing to psychogenic factors in certain skin dis- 
eases. Very definite agreement exists to the effect 
that dermatitis artifacta, hyperidrosis, and rosacea 
are of psychological origin.. A least some psycho- 
logical influence is generally admitted in dysidrotic 
eczema and seborrheic eczema. Guilt, shame, 
anxiety, conflict, mental irritation, and tension are 
seen as the psychogenic factors in the pathogenesis 
of these skin diseases.— F. C. Sumner. 

2242. McCaskey, Carl H. Aphonia. Ann. Oiol., 
etc., St Louis, 1946, 55, 524-530.—Aphonia is de- 
fined as a loss of normal voice, not due to central 
lesion but to the conversion of an emotional problem 
into a physical symptom. Representative instances 
are described.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2243. Manson, Morse P., & Grayson, Harry M. 
The “sick book rider” in an overseas military prison. 
Psychosom. Med., 1946, 8, 414-416.—The Cornell 
Selectee Index as a measure of psychoneurotic 
tendencies was an effective differentiating measure 
between 100 chronic “sick book riders’’ and 100 
non-‘‘sick book riders’’ emphasizing the psychoso- 
matic dynamics operating within the “sick book 
rider.” —P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

2244. Mittelmann, Bela. Psychosomatics. In 
Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 678-722.— 
A comprehensive article which presents general 
psychosomatic methods, concepts, and principles, 
and psychosomatic syndromes. Psychosomatic is 
defined as implying “that either in the observable 
manifestations or in the constructed motivation of 
healthy or pathological functioning a correlation 
can be established between ‘psychological’ phe- 
nomena, such as reactions of fear or outbursts of 
anger, on the one hand, and either functional or 
irreversible structural alterations, such as rapid 
heart rate, peptic ulcer or brain damage, on the 
other.”” Such topics are included as (1) psycho- 
somatic methods of investigation and results; (2) 
experimental observations; and (3) large scale and 
rapid methods of survey.—M. Orleans. 

2245. Robertson, G. Gladstone. Nausea and 
vomiting of pregnancy; a study in psychosomatic 
and social medicine. Lancet, 1946, 251, 336-341.— 
A clinical and statistical study of nausea and vomit- 
ing during pregnancy in 100 consecutive cases indi- 
cates “that the syndrome may be the physiological 
expression of an underlying emotional state which 
may be equated with that of disgust. . . . Relevant 
aetiological characteristics of she personality are dis- 
turbed coital functioning, undue mother attachment, 
and, to a less extent, a history of previous dyspepsia. 
Relevant factors in the life situation are the fre- 
quency of undesired coitus and the physical propin- 
quity of the mother.” The therapeutic implications 
of these findings are discussed.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2246. Rogerson, C. H. Psychological factors in 
skin disorders. Brit. J. Derm. Syph., 1947, 59, 6-13. 
—With a case of eczema-prurigo syndrome the 
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author illustrates the interrelation of the physical 
and mental in the pathogenesis of this particular 
skin disorder. An only child of 7 has on the physical 
side a series of local lesions and a personal and family 
history of allergy; on the mental side he is a bright, 
overanxious child with tense, overanxious parents. 
With removal of the child to a convalescent home 
away from his parents’ influence the skin irritation 
and scratching disappeared. As a permanent 
measure the parents will have to be re-educated by 
the dermatologist rather than by a psychiatrist.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


2247. Schneck, Jerome M. (War Department 
Personnel Center, Fort Macarthur, Calif.) The 
psychological component in a case of herpes simplex. 
Psychosom. Med., 1947, 9, 62-64.—A case of a dis- 
charged 24-year-old Army veteran who several 
years previous to this investigation was consciously 
aware of the relationship between his repressed 
hostility and skin lesions, the latter serving as a 
somatic expression of psychological conflict.—P. S. 
de Q. Cabot. 

2248. Watt, A. W. (Lady Chichester Hospital, 
Hove, England.) The psychological factors in the 
aetiology of certain skin diseases. Brit. J. Derm. 
Syph., 1947, 59, 13-20.—A number of cases of 
eczema and rosacea are cited, and guilt, self-punish- 
ment, fear, and anger are pointed to as aetiological 
factors.— F. C. Sumner. 

2249. West, Ranyard. Psychotherapy of ulcera- 
tive colitis. Lancet, 1946, 251, 899~-903.—Cases of 
ulcerative colitis and psychotherapeutic treatment 
are described to show ‘‘the extent to which funda- 
mental bodily machinery may be at the mercy of 
ideas . . . and the high degree of reversibility which 
exists in psychosomatic illness when the » da 
can be treated appropriately and in time.”—A. 
Hoffman. 


THERAPY AND REHABILITATION 


2250. Brookover, W. B. (Mich. State Coll., East 
Lansing, Mich.) Education in the rehabilitation of 
maladjusted personalities. J. educ. Sociol., 1947, 20, 
332—340.—Techniques of rehabilitation between the 
two wars were limited and included only limited 
use of education. There were extensive rehabilita- 
tion programs in World War II, but we lack scien- 
tific measure of their effectiveness. A theoretical 
foundation for a program of rehabilitation is postu- 
lated. The basic concepts are that “human per- 
sonality develops in the experience of the individual 
as the biological organism interacts with human 
beings within the social-cultural environment,’’ and 
therefore ‘‘human behavior of maladjusted persons 
can be modified by a modification of experience 
through control of their social-cultural environ- 
ment.’’ Techniques of educational rehabilitation 
involve: creating group situations in which the 
maladjusted may have satisfactory roles, with 
minimum opportunity for playing unaccepted roles; 
and observing the individual to see if he participates 
so as to internalize and make habitual the accepted 
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roles and attitudes. The design of the groups must 
be determined by experimental research.—H. A. 
Gibbard. 


2251. Cockerill, Eleanor E. The use of the psy- 
chosomatic concept in social case work. Johns 
Hopk. Hosp. Bull., 1947, 80, 86-97.—The relation 
of the use of psychosomatic concepts in medicine as 
discussed by F. Deutsch (see 21: 2285) is considered 
in the light of the social case worker. Case histories 
are summarized which show this relationship: ‘‘The 
social caseworker’s task is that of helping the indi- 
vidual to make the best use that he can of himself 
and his potentialities within the social world of which 
he is a part. The future holds rich promise for 
increased effectiveness on the part of both medicine 
and social work as we continue to grow in under- 
standing and in our professional capacity to help 
individuals face the problem of disease and cope 
with the impact of it upon his living.” —B. M. Eves. 

2252. Cohen, Robert C. Military group psycho- 
therapy. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 31, 94-102.— 
Initial aims of the therapy include the control of 
anxiety by promoting the development of group 
identifications and increasing the patients’ self- 
esteem through their relationships with the thera- 
pist and their achievements in the hospital activity 
program. Dynamically each member of the group 
seems to identify with the man relating his experi- 
ences, and each vicariously participates in the 
catharsis. Experience suggests that very dependent 
and paranoid individuals do not respond to group 
therapy, but those with overt aggression, extreme 
irritability, anxiety states, and mild depressions 
respond very well.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2253. Dedichen, H. H. A comparison of 1459 
shock-treated and 969 non-shock-treated psychoses 
in Norwegian hospitals. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1946, 
Suppl. 37. Pp. 160.—The findings of this extensive 
study of the efficacy of cardiazol, pentrozol, or in- 
sulin treatment indicated that: (1) in schizophrenic 
syndromes with or without confusional or manic- 
depressive trends, the proportion of remissions is 
significantly higher among the shock-treated pa- 
tients than among the controls, if the patient is 
treated within a year after onset of the illness. There 
is no significant difference in remission rate between 
the shock-treated patients and the controls if treat- 
ment is instituted more than a year after onset of 
the illness; (2) in manic-depressive disorders, there 
is no significant difference in remission rate of the 
shock-treated as compared with the controls. The 
task of shock treatment in these cases is to shorten 
the duration of the attack. 116-item bibliography.— 
A. L. Benton. 

2254. Draper, Paul A. Prefrontal lobotomy in 
the treatment of schizophrenia. Dis. nerv. Syst., 
1947, 8, 77-80.—Following the report on this single 
case it is concluded that ‘. . . with refined tech- 
nique, prefrontal lobotomy, by severing the thalamo- 
frontal radiation, may, in a high percentage of cases, 
strike a vital blow at the emotional component which 
tends to keep some schizophrenic psychoses alive. 
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At the same time, the incisions leave a sufficient 
amount of the frontal lobes intact so that they re- 
tain the functions which permit the patient to make 
a more satisfactory environment adjustment.’’— 
C. E. Henry. 

2255. Elkes, Regina. (Brooklyn Bureau of Social 
Service, Brooklyn, N. Y.) Group-casework experi- 
ment with mothers of children with cerebral palsy. 
J. soc. Casework, 1947, 28, 95-101.—Group approach 
with mothers of children with cerebral palsy showed 
educational and therapeutic value in giving them a 
chance to participate in discussing and understanding 
the specific problems involved.— V. M. Stark. 

2256. Fleming, Louise, & Snyder, William U. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus, O.) Social and personal 
changes following nondirective group play therapy. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 101-116.— 
Measurable changes in adjustment do take place in 
children as a result of nondirective group play ther- 
apy. A group of 3 girls and a group of 4 boys were 
seen twice a week for half-hour periods for 6 weeks. 
A free play situation was adhered to, the counselor's 
function being to create a permissive atmosphere 
and encourage and reflect expression of feelings. The 
girls showed greater improvement than the boys and 
greater change in personal than in social adjust- 
ment.—R. E. Perl. 

2257. Frank, Alan. Review of some fundamental 
considerations in psychotherapy. Dis. nerv. Syst., 
1947, 8, 69-73.—Experimental neurosis in animals 
is the counterpart of neurotic behavior in man. 
Each exhibits the psychological and physiological 
signs of anxiety when subjected to a dilemma or 
conflict that is perceived by the organism. This 
abnormal or neurotic behavior is adaptive to the 
organism; therapy that does not give insight into 
the cause of the conflict is useless, and the organism 
remains in a perpetual state of heightened readiness 
to deal with danger at any time. The resultant 
persisting reaction of flight or aggression precipitates 
and maintains an emergency (Cannon) status, which 
may eventually give rise to psychosomatic disturb- 
ances of one or more physiological systems. Man's 
use of ideational processes and his ‘‘body awareness”’ 
help to fixate these functional disorders, the treat- 
ment of which is made more difficult by their social 
acceptability.—C. E. Henry. 

2258. Freeman, Henry. ( Norwich State Hospital, 
Norwich, Conn.) Casework with families of mental 
hospital patients. J. soc. Casework, 1947, 28, 107- 
113.—Many mental patients are leaving hospitals 
“improved” rather than “‘cured."’ Achievement of 
the patient's best possible adjustment in the com- 
munity involves relatives. In dealing with this 


situation, it is necessary to recognize whether or not 
the relatives would direct pressure on the patient 
so that casework treatment, authoritative handling, 
or other posthospital plans might be made.—V. M. 
Stark. 

2259. Hadden, Samuel B. Post-military group 
psychotherapy with psychoneurotics. 


Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1947, 31, 89-93.—Treatment of the neurotic 
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must include treatment of his family. Compulsory 
attendance at group sessions brings about satis- 
factory results even in the most hostile, but the 
problem of hostility is less since the end of the war, 
for neurotics discharged after the end of the war do 
not seem to have the same severe guilt feelings as 
those discharged when the war was still on. The 
aim of group therapy should be restoration of the 
individual’s efficiency and the furthering of his 
personality development, and should avoid anything 
which will tend to make the veteran’s illness profit- 
able.—W. L. Wilkins. 


2260. Kaufman, M. Ralph. (Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York), & Beaton, Lindsay E. A psychiatric 
treatment program in combat. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1947, 11, 1-14.—The organization and the 
functioning of a treatment program for psychiatric 
patients in combat during the Philippine campaign 
are reported. ‘“‘The emphasis at the field hospital 
level was primarily on rest, individual psychotherapy 
such as reassurance, emotional catharsis and es- 
pecially the use of hypnosis for sedation and cathar- 
sis; group psychotherapy, recreational activity, 
ward organization, a work program and rest camps.”’ 
The incidence of neuropsychiatric cases in the field 
hospitals was 12.8% of all admissions. Heavy con- 
centration of enemy artillery fire, length of time on 
the line without relief, and attitudes toward officers 
were among the precipitating factors. Of about 
1,500 patients with psychiatric disorders, 85 to 
90% were returned to divisional duty. Four illus- 
trative cases are included.—W. A. Varvel. 


2261. Lindner, Robert M. (Haarlem Lodge, 
Catonsville, Md.) Hypnoanalysis. In Harriman, 
P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 245-248.—Hypno- 


analysis is a radically abbreviated form of deep 
psychotherapy in which the hypnotic method is 
used as an adjunct to, and in combination with, 
psychoanalysis. It has the advantages of speed, 
effectiveness, and wide application but makes high 
demands on the therapist because of the unusually 
intense transference situation which develops. It 
appears applicable to all psychogenic disorders in 
which the patient presents a relatively intact ego. 
“It is the youngest of psychotherapeutic forms, and 
on the basis of performance to this date seems 
promising.”’—E. M. L. Burchard. 


2262. Milligan, W. Liddell. Psychoneuroses 
treated with electrical convulsions; the intensive 
method. Lancet, 1946, 251, 516-520.—An intensive 
method of inducing electrical convulsions (average 
dose of 180 volts for 0.4 sec.) is described as used in 
the treatment of 100 psychoneurotic patients. It 
is assumed that in the presence of faulty electrical 
patterns in the brain, the amnesia following the 
convulsion allows ‘‘time for the brain to become 
accustomed to simplified patterns.’’ Representative 
case histories are presented to show the value of 
convulsive therapy. Comments on this article 
appear on pages 615, 653, 694, 735, 770, 808, 849, 
and 885 of the same volume.—A. C. Hoffman. 
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2263. Moreno, Florence B. 
stitute, Inc., New York.) Psychodrama. In 
Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 601-607.— 
J. L. Moreno developed the psychodramatic theater 
as a method for the study and treatment of mental 
problems by means of spontaneous drama. A spe- 
cially-designed stage is required, a director, and 
several actors who serve as auxiliary egos. The 
patient gains in adjustive capacity through the 
experience of catharsis in the process of unfolding 
his conflicts and finding adequate spontaneous 
responses to them. Not only the subject but also 
the audience derives benefit through identification 
and empathy. The method is applicable to both 
individual (psychodrama) and collective (socio- 
drama) problems, and is ‘‘especially indicated in 
minor maladjustments and social conflicts as in 
family, matrimonial, and employment situations.’ 
—E. M. L. Buchard. 


2264. Oberndorf, C. P. Constant elements in 
psychotherapy. Psychoanal. Quart., 1946, 15, 435- 
449.—Additional to the forces constituting the 
personality of the therapist, the constant elements 
in psychotherapy are (1) the content, timing, and 
manner of presentation of suggestions, explanations, 
and interpretations, and (2) the impressibility and 
sensibility of the patient—M. H. Erickson. 

2265. Porteus, S. D. (U. Hawati, Honolulu, 
T. H.) Lobotomy. In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. 
Psychol. Pp. 363-369.—Bilateral prefrontal lob- 
otomy as therapeutic surgery in certain psychoses 
has been increasingly used since it was first performed 
in 1935. The psychologist has had an important 
part in this field in measuring psychological changes 
and in developing methods for selection of patients 
for psychosurgery. The author suggests certain 
theoretical aspects of the behavior effects in which 
changes in planning ability are important. 14 
references.—C. M. Louttit. 


2266. Reznikoff, Leon. Electric shock therapy in 
an Army general hospital. J. med. Soc. N. J., 1946, 
43, 269-270.—In a military hospital 200 schizo- 
phrenic soldiers were treated with electric shock 
without any deaths and without serious complica- 
tions. Results obtained were superior to those in 
civilian hospitals owing to the fact that prognosis 
is generally better for schizophrenia in military 
personnel because of shorter duration of the disorder, 
more sudden onset, and, in many cases, the presence 
of definite environmental factors. Electric shock 
therapy is a valuable adjunct to other methods of 
treating schizophrenic psychosis in military hos- 
pitals— F. C. Sumner. 

2267. Slavson, S. R., & Meyers, Gertrude. 
[Comps.] Bibliography on group therapy. New 
York: American Group Therapy Association, 1946. 
Pp. [12]. 40¢. (Group Therapy Brochure No. 11.) 

2268. Smith, Henry G. (Essex County Hospital, 
Cedar Grove, N. J.) Shock therapy at the Essex 
County Hospital. J. med. Soc. N. J., 1946, 43, 130- 
133.—The physiological effects of insulin, metrazol, 
and electric convulsion therapies are explained. 


(Psychodramatic In- 
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The method of administration of each of these 
therapies is described. Results obtained with each 
of these therapies at the Essex County (N. J.) Hos- 
pital are reported in terms of percentage of patients 
paroled. In schizophrenia insulin therapy gave 
most promising results, while in manic-depressives 
and involutionals the metrazol and electric therapies 
yielded best results.— F. C. Sumner. 

2269. U. S. Veterans Administration. Advise- 
ment and Guidance Service. Policy and basic 
procedures for the establishment of a group methods 
program in connection with the advisement and 
guidance of veterans in hospitals. U.S. Vet. Adm. 
Adomt Guidance Serv. tech. Bull., 1946, TB7-6. Pp. 
10.—Group methods in guidance are distinguished 
from the individual vocational advisement in terms 
of the techniques utilized and outcomes to be ex- 
pected. Objectives, methods, personnel, application 
of group guidance methods in hospitals, and illus- 
trative programs are treated in separate sections. 
A short bibliography is includred.—C. P. Froehlich. 

2270. Yates, D. H. (San Jose State Coll., San 
Jose, Calif.) Psychotherapy. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 723-738.—A history of early 
therapies is followed by a discussion of modern re- 
ligious cures, the techniques of psychoanalysis as 
used by Freud, Jung, Adler, Rank, and Stekel. 
The psychoanalytic influences are traced in the 
work of Moreno in the psychodrama, Schilder’s 
group therapy, Levy’s ‘release therapy,’”’ and 
Roger’s counseling interview. Non-Freudian tech- 
niques described are those of Dubois, Janet, and 
Adolf Meyer. The psychologists’ contributions to 
the field are briefly outlined.— M. Orleans. 
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2271. Adams, Donald K. (Duke U., Durham, 
N.C.) Reflections from a branch office. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1947, 3, 10-15.—Some of the difficulties 
that arise in developing a Veterans Administration 
program are described. The fact that the efficiency 
of any program depends ultimately upon the inter- 
personal relations of those handling the program is 
emphasized. In the V.A. psychotherapy remains 
within the domain of the psychiatrist because of his 
training. Some of this work may be delegated to 
psychologists if they are deemed able to handle it. 
The primary function of the psychologist is not 
therapy but research. The future status of the clin- 
ical psychologist depends on how well he can co- 
operate with others, on how much he can contribute 
as the member of a team.— L. B. Heathers. 

2272. Armstrong, T. G. The use of reassurance. 
Lancet, 1946, 251, 480-482.—‘‘Reassurance, or the 
allaying of the patient’s anxiety, is of great value 
not only in neurosis but also in organic disease by 
removing ill-founded fears. For reassurance to 
take effect, the patient must have complete con- 
fidence in the doctor, and the doctor complete 
confidence in his diagnosis. This is best done, in 
psychogenic cases, by explaining to the patient the 
mechanism involved. Adjuvant therapy must be 
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short, to avoid suggesting to the patient that he has 
a serious disease; and it must be aimed at re-educa- 
tion of the patient.’”—A. C. Hoffman. 


2273. Arthur, Grace. Clinical psychology. In 
Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 86-87.— 
A brief summary of the tests and measurements in 
common clinical use that help the psychologist 
toward his goal of replacing subjective norms with 
objective ones.— M. Orleans. 


2274. Banister, Olive K. (Vocational Guidance 
Bureau, Children's Services, Cleveland, O.) Guidance 
and counseling. Social Wk Yearb., 1947, 9, 214-221. 
—Guidance and counseling are terms which are 
sometimes applied interchangeably to a ‘‘wide range 
of activities having to do with human relation- 
ships. .. .”" These activities are carried on under 
many auspices of which schools, vocational and em- 
ployment offices, religion, marriage, industry, unions, 
and youth agencies are briefly described. 22 refer- 
ences.—C. M. Louttt. 

2275. Bankier, Helen Thomson. The nature and 
cause of maladjustments in boys of normal and su- 
pernormal intelligence referred for clinical treat- 
ment. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1947, 17, 49-50.— 
Abstract of Ed. B. thesis, Glasgow Univ., 1946. 

2276. Bassan, Morton E. (Winter V. A. Hos- 
pital, Topeka, Kan.) Some factors found valuable 
in maintaining morale on a small combatant ship. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1947, 11, 33-42.—In 21 
months, 18 of which were in continuous advanced 
naval warfare, there were no neuropsychiatric casual- 
ties developing solely from duty aboard the destroyer 
‘The Sullivans.’’ There was real harmony of inter- 
personal relations on this ship, yet in another 
destroyer of the same squadron, ‘after 18 months 
of front line duty all the chiefs, most of the officers 
and 50% of the crew submitted requests for change 
of duty or rest and rehabilitation leave.”” Among 
the factors helping to maintain morale were the 
meaning of the ship’s name, the early emphasis 
upon efhcient training and strict but fair discipline, 
food as plentiful and as good as possible, a differ- 
ent method of watch-standing which made possible 
greater regularity of daily work and personal rou- 
tine, an insistence upon cleanliness, complete early 
information on the aim and progress of each opera- 
tion, religious and recreational programs, a policy 
of selecting the most deserving men for transfer, 
and careful orientation of new men.—W. A. Varvel. 


2277. Beecher, Willard. Every stick has two 
ends. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1946, 5, 84-86.—“One 
is often so impressed with the behavior of the ‘weak’ 
individual he fails to notice the one on whom the 
weak one leans. Dramatic results often follow 
if the ‘weak’ one is ignored, and the reeducation is 


directed toward the other party to the crime.’’— 
S. B. Sarason. 

2278. Behrens, H. D. (State Teachers Coll., 
Geneseo, N. Y.) Mental hygiene. In Harriman, 
P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 378-382.—A treatment 
of the history of the movement and its contributions 
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to the development of the individual in society.— 
M. Orleans. 

2279. Blain, Daniel. ( Neuropsychiatry Div., V.A., 
Washington, D. C.) The psychiatrist and the psy- 
chologist. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 4-10.—This 
discussion of the respective roles of psychologists 
and psychiatrists inquires into the patient’s needs 
and wants, the types of activities that may be carried 
on with and for him, and the qualifications required 
of those offering these various kinds of help. Any- 
one, regardless of status or profession, can carry on 
various activities with the patient as long as he is 
fully prepared to do so. Since psychologists are, 
at present, better prepared for research than for 
therapy, it is hoped that they will realize their 
research functions rather than deplore their lack of 
status in therapeutic work.— L. B. Heathers. 


2280. Bronfenbrenner, Urie. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.) Research planning in neuropsychia- 
try and clinical psychology in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 33—38.—Since the 
psychologist is usually better trained in research 
methods than the psychiatrist, much of the re- 
sponsibility for planning and analyzing research in 
the V.A. program falls to the psychologist. The 
major research needs of the V.A. clinical program 
are: (1) to improve diagnostic and prognostic tech- 
niques and nomenclature; (2) to evaluate the factors 
—both within and without recognized psychiatric 
procedures—that promote readjustment; (3) to find 
some way of identifying potential patients and to 
evaluate any preventive therapy that is tried; and 
(4) to determine the technical and persona! qualifica- 
tions essential for effective professional work in 
clinical psychology.— L. B. Heathers. 


2281. Campbell, Helen M. (Ray Clinic, New 
York.) The role of the clinical’ psychologist in a 
Veterans Administration mental hygiene clinic. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 15-21.—The role of the 
clinical psychologist in a V.A. mental hygiene clinic 
is described. Although the psychologist’s primary 
function is to aid in making a valid diagnosis, he 
also takes part in research and training and in 
therapeutic work supervised by the psychiatrist. 
Much of this therapeutic work is group work because 
of the heavy demands on the clinic. It is expected 
that group diagnostic techniques will also come to 
be used more for the same reason.— L. B. Heathers. 


2282. Challman, Robert C. (Winter V.A. Hos- 
pital, Topeka, Kan.) The clinical psychology pro- 
gram at Winter V.A. Hospital, the Menninger 
Foundation, and the University of Kansas. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 21-28.—This article describes 
in some detail the psychological services offered by 
the institutions indicated in the title, their training 
programs for interns in psychiatry and psychology, 
and their present research activities. The method of 
delegating responsibilities for psychological work 
at the Winter V.A. Hospital in order to develop 
well-read and well-rounded specialists and yet to 
maintain efficient work in spite of staff changes is 
also described.— L. B. Heathers. 
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2283. Chase, Wilton P. Measurement of atti- 
tudes toward counseling. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1946, 6, 467-473.—A scale is described for measuring 
attitudes important for the effective application of 
counseling procedures.—S. Wapner. 


2284. Cohen, Albert. (Jewish Vocational Service, 
Detroit, Mich.) Directive versus non-directive 
counseling. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1947, 23, 314.— 
Abstract. 


2285. Deutsch, Felix. The use of the psycho- 
somatic concept in medicine. Johns Hopk. Hosp. 
Bull., 1947, 80, 71-85.—The author proposes the 
definition: ‘‘Psychosomatic medicine is the sys- 
tematized knowledge of how to study bodily proc- 
esses which are fused and amalgamated with emo- 
tional processes of the past and the present.”’ 
Methods employed in obtaining information are: 
(1) ‘“‘the double track method,” in which independent 
clinical and psychiatric examinations are made and 
the findings compared; (2) investigation of emotional 
experiences that might be assumed to have a trau- 
matic effect on the patient; (3) biographical inquiry 
on the basis that all illnesses are not precipitated by 
chance, but are motivated by intense emotional 
events in the individual’s life; (4) ‘‘associative an- 
amnesis,’’ Deutsch’s own method, which records 
not only what the patient says but also how he gives 
the information. 20 references.—B. M. Eves. 


2286. Eliasberg, Wladimir G. Psychopathy or 
neurosis? An expert’s opinion. J. clin. Psycho- 
path., 1946, 8, 271-278——The author discusses a 
particular case which was brought to his attention 
when the U. S. Government denied citizenship to an 
individual because he had been suffering from con- 
stitutional psychopathic inferiority. An attempt is 
made to tabulate the opinions of authoritative per- 
sons and from their opinions to define the difference 
between psychopathy and neurosis. In general, 
the conclusions are as follows: ‘‘The onset of psychop- 
athy is early in childhood if not congenital. The 
etiology is defective heredity and the disease is 
permanently fixed at an early age. The neurosis 
is not inherited but acquired and it would not be a 
correct statement that the majority of the neuroses 
start in childhood. In the etiology the vicissitudes 
of life are more important than heredity.’’ The 
author suggests that in making a differential diag- 
nosis, electroencephalography is of little value, 
projective techniques may be more useful, but 
clinical analysis of the case is the most important 
method available—G. A. Muench. 


2287. Fornwalt, Russel J. (Big Brother Move- 
ment, New York, N. Y.) Toward an understanding 
of truancy. Sch. Rev., 1947, 55, 87-92.—Case 
histories of truants prove the inadequacy of the 
average teacher’s conception of the problem of 
truancy as a legal or clerical matter. Counseling 
experience with hundreds of problem boys rather 
supports the thesis that unlawful absence from school 
is the expression of basic personality conflicts be- 
tween teachers and pupils, with external home and 
community conditions of secondary importance. 


2283-2292 


Truancy is manifestive of a desire to escape an 
intolerable situation stemming from the deficiencies 
of personality, aptitude, and instructional method of 
the classroom teacher. Its control requires intensive 
study of the individual case by the teacher in co- 
operation with social-work agencies, and a more 
sympathetic understanding of the pupil’s needs.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 


2288. Frankel, Emil. ( New Jersey Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J.) Mental 
hygiene problems of the aged. J. med. Soc. N. J., 
1946, 43, 79-83.—The increasing number of the 
aged mentally ill due to increasing longevity; the 
best manner of caring for aged mental patients, 
whether in hospitals or in family; the prevention or 
postponement of senile mental disease—a question 
closely linked with increasing longevity, urbaniza- 
tion, and social security; the need for a research 
program in geriatrics; and teaching how to grow 
old, are seen as mental hygiene problems relating to 
the aged.— F. C. Sumner. 

2289. Gregory, W. Edgar. The chaplain and 
mental hygiene. Amer. J. Sociol., 1947, 52, 420-423. 
—During the war chaplains had a peculiar military 
status—rank without command—which enabled 
them to act as safety valves to many soldiers and 
sailors. Their professional training, which ranged 
from strictly denominational formulas to specific 
techniques of counseling and sometimes included 
psychiatry, enabled them to meet many personal 
needs otherwise unserved.—D. L. Glick. 


2290. Hagan, Margaret. (American National 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C.) Psychiatric social 
work. Social Wk Yearb., 1947, 9, 361-366.— 
Personnel standards, schools, types of work, and 
current professional problems in the field of psy- 
chiatric social work are described. 24 references.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


2291. Holzberg, Jules D., Teicher, Arthur, & 
Taylor, Joseph L. (Mason General Hospital, Brent- 
wood, N. Y.) Contributions of clinical psychology 
to military neuropsychiatry in an Army psychiatric 
hospital. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 84-95.—This is a 
description of the development, organization, and 
types of psychological services offered at Mason 
General Hospital, the Army’s largest neuropsychia- 
tric hospital. It is suggested that civilian psycholo- 
gists should recognize that persons working in the 
Army as clinical psychologists received training and 
experience on a graduate and professional level.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

2292. Hutt, Max L. (Columbia U., New York.), 
Menninger, William C. (Menninger Found., Topeka, 
Kan.), & O’Keefe, Daniel E. The neuropsychiatric 
team in the United States Army. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1947, 31, 103-119.— Necessities of psychiatric work 
in the Army forged the team of psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, and social worker into successful func- 
tioning clinical units. The work of such units in 
general and convalescent hospitals and as consulting 
clinics for line referrals is discussed. Even in the 
Surgeon-General’s office in Washington the unit 
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plan was utilized and the members “demonstrated 
in their daily program of work, in their planning, 
direction, and supervision of the army psychiatric 
program, the smooth and effective functioning of the 
neuropsychiatric team in this high army echelon.’’— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

2293. Karlan, Samuel C. (V.A. Facility, Perry 
Point, Md.), & Heller, Eugene. Chronic alcoholism ; 
psychiatric and Rorschach evaluation. J. clin. 
Psychopath., 1946, 8, 291-300.—The writers in- 
vestigated 50 cases of chronic alcoholism observed 
in a neuropsychiatric section of a station hospital. 
The patients were given physical, neurologic, and 
psychiatric examinations, followed by the Wechsler- 
Bellevue intelligence test and the Rorschach test. 
From the examinations, the patients were classified 
as consisting of 17 psychoneurotics, 26 inadequate 
personalities, and 7 mental defectives. The neurotics 
and defectives showed many inadequate features 
such as general insecurity and lack of confidence. 
A close relationship between psychoneurosis, alco- 
holism, and inadequate tension states is suggested.— 
G. A. Muench. 

2294. Katz, Elias. (Ray Clinic, New York.) 
Audio-visual aids for mental hygiene and psychiatry. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 43-46.—The use of audio- 
visual aids in the V.A. program for both therapeutic 
and training purposes is described. A list is given 
of the films and sound recordings now available. 
38 references.— L. B. Heathers. 

2295. Kelly, E. Lowell. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.) Research on the selection of clinical 
psychologists. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 39-42.— 
This article describes the objectives of the current 
V.A. project to evaluate the technical and personal 
characteristics that are important in producing an 
effective clinical psychologist with the hope of using 
these data in the future as a means of selecting 
candidates for clinical psychology. The methods 
used to collect data in the first pilot study at the 
University of Michigan are also described.— L. B. 
Heathers. 

2296. Louttit, C. M. (Ohio State U., Columbus, 
O.) The school as a mental-hygiene factor. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 31, 50-65.—The three items 
necessary for stable personality development within 
the family—security, independence, and guidance, 
and the delicate balance between them—must also 
be supplied by the school. The teacher’s role in 
supplying these needs requires that she have an 
understanding of the child as a growing individual 
and that she herself be a mature person of the sort 
we would like the child to grow up to be. Each 
teacher should assay herself on such points as: 
does she accept all children as they are, treat all 
children equally, have a sense of humor, tolerate 
even those whose conduct she disapproves of, take 
vital interest in her job of meeting the adjustment 
problems of children, accept her responsibilities as a 
citizen, take care of her own physical and mental 
health?—W. L. Wilkins. 
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2297. Madonick, M. J. (Columbia U., New 
York, N. Y.), & Solomon, Marion. The Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale in individuals past sixty. Geriatrics, 
1947, 2, 34-40.—The Wechsler-Bellevue Scale was 
administered to 21 men and 29 women residents of a 
denominational home and of a home caring for former 
successful executives and professionals. The IQ’s 
ranged from 85 to 140; the means were 117.1 for the 
verbal and 115.6 for the performance sections of the 
test. The order of performance on the various sub- 
tests agreed with other studies, Information and 
Comprehension showing best performance and 
Picture Arrangement and Digit Symbol poorest. 
While the selected nature of the sample is pointed 
out, it is suggested that the high mean IQ may be 
due to the tests’ favoring the old or to the stimulating 
circumstances of common interests under which 
these old people lived. 30 references——R. G. 
Kuhlen. 


2298. Miller, James G. ( Neuropsychiatry Div., 
V.A., Washington, D. C.) Symposium: the Veterans 
Administration and clinical psychology. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1947, 3, 1-3.—This is an introduction to a 
series of articles on clinical psychology in the V.A. 
The stress on a program of clinical psychology in the 
V.A. has caused two important changes: (1) an 
expansion and strengthening of medical services to 
veterans and (2) a reorientation of standards and 
practice in the psychological clinical field —L. B. 
Heathers. 


2299. Moore, Burness E. The contribution of 
anesthesia to psychiatry. Yale J. Biol. Med., 
1946, 19, 195—-206.—The history of narcotherapy is 
reviewed and examples of its use are described to 
show that patients under mild anesthetics or drugs 
may be sufficiently released from inhibition to 
communicate to the psychiatrist memories, associa- 
tions, feelings, etc. of importance to the understand- 
ing of behavior and its motivation. 22 references.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 


2300. Morgan, Jane D. Training clinical psychol- 
ogists in the Veterans Administration. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1947, 3, 28-33.—This is a description of 
the V.A. training program for clinical psychologists. 
The functions of clinical psychologists, in the order 
of their importance, are those of diagnosis, research, 
therapy, and administration. The training program 
is exemplified by the academic training program at 
the University of California at Berkeley and the 
practical training schedule for a student in the V.A. 
clinic. A list is given of the universities and colleges 
at present accredited in this training program.— L. 
B. Heathers. 


2301. Popenoe, Paul. Sexual inadequacy of the 
male; a manual for counselors. Amer. Inst. Fam. 
Relat. Publ., 1946, No. 517. Pp. 41. $1.00.—This 
booklet, designed as a manual for marriage coun- 
selors, defines sexual inadequacy and its manifesta- 
tions. After pointing out that the causes of im- 
potence are primarily psychological, the author 
discusses several therapeutic approaches. The role 
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of the wife, both causally and remedially, is con- 
sidered.—C. R. Adams. 


2302. Rennie, Thomas A. C. (Cornell U., Med. 
Sch., New York.) Mental hygiene. Social Wk 
Yearb., 1947, 9, 315-324.—Mental hygiene is both 
a preventive public health movement and a clinical 
and experimental activity for investigation and treat- 
ment of individual mental disorders. The discussion 
is entirely from the psychiatric point of view with 
incidental mention of psychiatric social work. 41 
references.—C. M. Louttit. 


2303. Schmideberg, Melitta. On querulance. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1946, 15, 472-502.—The syn- 
drome of querulance is discussed in terms of clinical 
case material and is found to consist of a grievance, a 
querulant complaint, and an idea of compensation 
or hoped for revenge. It may become a substitute 
for and sometimes the only means of an object rela- 
tionship, and hence is difficult’ to treat—M. H. 
Erickson. 


2304. Seliger, Robert V. 
med. Sch., Baltimore, Md.) Alcoholism. In Harri- 
man, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 26-30.—Alcohol 
narcotizes physical and psychical pain and tem- 
porarily relieves feelings of anxiety and inferiority, 
so it becomes necessary to eliminate the causes of 
these feelings in the effect of the prevailing culture 
and economy and in the individual's inner adjust- 
ment to reality. 29 references—W. L. Wilkins. 


2305. Thorne, Frederick C. (U. Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vt.) Directive psychotherapy: X. Consti- 
tutional analysis. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 75—84.— 
To understand innate factors in personality develop- 
ment it is desirable to evaluate the adequacy of an 
individual as a biologic organism. A suggested out- 
line is presented covering morphological, physio- 
logical, and temperamental characteristics which 
can be noted or determined in a brief interview. 
These data, in conjunction with test and interview 
data regarding the person’s intellectual capacities, 
are used to arrive at an over-all impression of the 
capacities and limitations of the individual. The 
type of therapy used with a particular person will 
depend to some degree on the degree of adequacy one 
may expect him to achieve.— L. B. Heathers. 


2306. Tiebout, Harry M. (Blythewood, Green- 
wich, Conn.) Alcoholism. Social Wk Yearb., 1947, 
9, 45-50.—A review of current views on alcoholism 
as a psychopathological phenomenon with a discus- 
sion of its cause and of methods of treatment. 14 
references.—C. M. Louttit. 


2307. Tuthill, Curtis E. (George Washington U., 
Washington, D. C.) A quantitative study of exten- 
sional meaning with reference to stuttering. 
Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 81-98.—Groups of normal 
speakers, stutterers, and speech pathologists listened 
to phonographic recordings and to a sound film of 
talks by stutterers and normal speakers. Each 
listener recorded the instances of nonfluency which 
he would describe as stuttering. Results show con- 
siderable variability, with stutterers and speech 
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pathologists designating as stuttering significantly 
more items than normal speakers. About 20% of the 
items designated as stuttering occurred in the speech 
of normal speakers. Addition of visual cues, by 
means of the sound film, did not materially increase 
agreement. The results of this study appear to 
emphasize the existence of a borderline range of 
nonfluency between normal speakers and severe 
stutterers, which is important in diagnosis, since the 
disagreement among observers as to the occurrence 
of stuttering suggests that stuttering may to some 
extent be semantogenic. In therapy, the lack of 
sharp differentiation between stutterers and normals 
requires emphasis because stutterers develop a 
heightened awareness of minor deviations in fluency 
which frequently are not observed by listeners.— 
W. H. Wilke. 

2308. Wile, Ira S. “Social hygiene as mental 
hygiene.” J. Clin. Psychopath., 1946, 8, 329-356.— 
The social hygiene movement to prevent venereal 
diseases has a mental hygiene content insofar as 
these physical disorders are feared and induce new 
fears. The effects of social hygiene on mental 
hygiene may be manifest in methods fostering fear 
of disease or pregnancy, shame at uncleanliness, 
sense of guilt, sense of social rejection, fear of oppo- 
site sex, etc. ‘Hence, social hygiene, endeavoring to 
prevent gonorrhea and syphilis or to lessen the 
likelihood of pregnancy, is good mental hygiene. 
Social hygiene, urging repression and suppression 
on the basis of fear, is poor mental hygiene.” There- 
fore, the author suggests a social-hygiene program 
stressing positive elements—stressing the natural- 
ness of the sex drive, fostering proper attitudes to- 
ward the self, and permitting the acceptance or 
rejection of sexual patterns without inducing a sense 
of guilt, sin, frustration, or humiliation—G. A. 
Muench. 

2309. Wrenn, C. Gilbert. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Client-centered counseling. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1946, 6, 439-444.—Nondirective counseling 
is considered as synonymous with client-centered 
counseling. Criteria are given as to the extent of 
client-centeredness to be used in any given situation. 
The criteria include those revolving around the 
nature of the client and those residing in the coun- 
selor and the counseling situation.—S. Wapner. 


[See also abstracts 2082, 2086, 2200, 2313, 2322, 
2337, 2382, 2399, 2414, 2416, 2418, 2420, 2436, 
2499, 2507, 2510. | 
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2310. Allan, Denison Maurice. The realm of 
personality. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1947. 
Pp. 249. $2.50.—Crediting Bergson with a recon- 
ciliation between religion and the biological prin- 
ciple of evolution, the author points to a second area 
of intense conflict that has not yet been resolved— 
that between science and the Christian concept of 
soul. In this area, too, he tries to show that there 
is no basic inconsistency. The very diversity of 
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psychological conceptions of personality he believes 
to support the hypothesis of “soul”—a “transcen- 
dental” integrative force that is something more than 
the physical elements of which the body and brain 
of man are composed. Reconciliation between 
science and the concept of soul he believes to be 
accomplished by means of the philosophical ‘‘doc- 
trine of levels,” which maintains that entirely new 
features of personality may develop out of the 
organization of simpler elements, in a way perhaps 
analogous to the appearance of new properties in 
the form of common salt from the combination of 
sodium and chlorine. Finally, he attempts to re- 
concile immortality with a naturalistic viewpoint. 
“Just as an element survives the dissociation of its 
compound, so we might expect the creative factor 
in personality, its inner predominating essence or 
directive energy, to survive the breakup of its present 
totality, the conscious organism.” Chapters on 
levels of motive, conflicts, formative forces, creative 
aspects, and the brain as they relate to personality 
are included.—J. S. Fulcher. 


2311. Alschuler, Rose H., & Hattwick, La Berta 
Weiss. Painting and personality. 2 vols. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xi + vi + 
590. $10.00.—The paintings of young children, 2 
to 4 years of age, in 5 public school nurseries of 
Winnetka, Ill., are the basis of this study; 150 
children were studied for one school year, 20 of the 
same group for a second year, and follow-up of 
many of the children still goes on. The authors’ 
hypothesis was that children develop their individual 
and characteristic expressive patterns in the use of 
color, line, form, and space and in the use of such 
patterns reveal the effect of their experiences on 
their nature and development. This hypothesis 
was examined through the analysis of the separate 
factors of color, line, form, and space usage, and 
validation of findings was made through the study 
of other aspects of the children’s behavior at home 
and school. Evaluations and educational implica- 
tions of the findings are discussed. It is emphasized 
that evaluations of child personality through his 
creative productions must be made only with stress 
on the individual approach and on a long-time basis 
and must be integrated with other characteristic 
reactions of the child. A full knowledge of the usual 
developmental trends in painting is also essential. 
Volume II gives biographical summaries of many of 
the children studied. These summaries present the 
consistent tendencies of the children as revealed by 
their place in family and school and their use of 
creative media. It is emphasized that these studies 
were made within the limits of an educational, not a 
psychiatric, framework. The larger part of the 
volume presents the quantitative findings of the 
study in detail. Data from the analyses of the 
paintings and, in addition, analyses of the children’s 
use of other creative media such as crayon work, 
clay, blockbuilding, and dramatic play, are given. 
The general findings of the study tend to confirm 
the hypothesis: (1) children, in general, do express 
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in their paintings their characteristic feelings as 
they do in their overt behavior; (2) there also ap- 
pears to be a tendency for universal experiences to 
be expressed in comparable forms by children of 
quite different backgrounds. The book is liberally 
illustrated with examples of children’s paintings in 
color.—M. F. Fiedler. 


2312. Barker, Roger. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) An experimental study of the relationship 
between certainty of choice and the relative valence 
of the alternatives. J. Personality, 1946, 15, 41-52. 
—This study, which deals with the hypothetical 
choices of college students, parallels somewhat a 
previous study by the author with children as 
subjects (see 16: 2912). The students were asked 
to choose between paired alternates involving 18 
personal characteristics and environmental condi- 
tions. Each item was paired with every other one 
giving a total of 153 pairs. One group was presented 
with the series in positive form, another in negative 
form. Valence of each alternative was determined 
by the relative frequency of choice. The results 
are presented in tabular form and also in a 3-dimen- 
sional graph. It is concluded that frequency of 
uncertainty of choice increases as valence differences 
decrease and also as valence magnitudes of alterna- 
tives increase, valence differences being held con- 
stant. This frequency is greater for negative than 
for positive alternatives.—M. O. Wilson. 


2313. Bergman, Martin S., Graham, Herbert, & 
Leavitt, Harry C. (Madigan General Hospital, Fort 
Lewis, Wash.) Rorschach exploration of consecutive 
hypnotic chronological age level regressions. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1947, 9, 20-28.—A report of a tech- 
nique of longitudinal personality analysis by a 
series of Rorschach responses obtained from a 
20-year-old soldier with a partial paralysis of the 
right’ upper and lower extremities diagnosed as 
conversion hysteria following concussion during 
combat. The Rorschach findings obtained at hyp- 
notically regressed alternate age levels between 3 
and 20 closely followed the clinical data and re- 
flected various stages in personality development.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

2314. Bertocci, Peter A. (Boston U., Boston, 
Mass.) Personality. In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. 
Psychol. Pp. 455-477.—A history of the term and 
its many definitions is followed by a discussion of 
temperament and its relationship to personality. 
This inclusive article describes the typological 
approach, constitutional psychology, purposive psy- 
chology, objective and situational associationism, 
factor analysis, and the gestalt and holistic approach. 
The author, in summary, characterizes personality 
as representing ‘what a given unique self has created 
out of the forces and opportunities open to it in its 
rapport with the world.”—M. Orleans. 


2315. Bettelheim, Bruno. (U. Chicago, Chicago, 
Il.) Self-interpretation of fantasy; the Thematic 
Apperception Test as an educational and thera- 
peutic device. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 
80-100.—The purpose of this study is to show that 
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the Thematic Apperception Test can be of more 
value if the subject is asked to interpret his own 
performance on the test. The test thus used has 
increased diagnostic value because the interpreta- 
tions demonstrate more clearly the nature of the 
defenses and the degree of repression. It has educa- 
tional value in promoting the understanding of 
dynamic psychology. And it has therapeutic merit 
in helping the students understand the nature of 
some of their personality problems. This report 
is pov on a study of 32 student subjects.—R. E. 
erl. 

2316. Blake, Wainwright D. (Bucknell U., Lewis- 
burg, Pa.) Measurement of personality. In Harri- 
man, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp, 488-490.—The 
validity of personality trait testing is questionable. 
Because of this, interpretations of such tests should 
confine themselves to possible behavior and not at- 
tempt prognosis. Rating scales, questionnaires, 
and personality inventories are briefly discussed.— 
M. Orleans. 

2317. Bolgar, Hedda (V. A. Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Chicago, Ill.), & Fisher, Liselotte K. Person- 
ality projection in the World Test. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 117-128.—A new nonverbal 
projective technique for use with adults is described 
in this paper. It is based on the “Little World” 
material introduced into the literature by H. G. 
Wells, Floor Games, 1911, On the basis of present- 
ing the material to 100 adults, norms were established 
for theme and type of construction, choice and 
motivation, form, quantity, realism of representa- 
tion, and relative emphasis on 5 selected aspects of 
life in our culture.—R. E. Perl. 


2318. Combs, Arthur W. (Syracuse U., Syracuse, 
N. Y.) A comparative study of motivations as re- 
vealed in Thematic Apperception stories and auto- 
biography. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 65—-75.—The 
needs and desires of 46 students in a mental hygiene 
class at Syracuse University were compared as 
these were expressed through TAT stories and auto- 
biographies. Although the frequency of mention 
of various needs was very similar for the two tech- 
niques, p being .74, the two tests showed some differ- 
ences in the type of motivation they revealed. The 
TAT stories revealed less socially acceptable, more 
violent motivation, whereas the autobiographies 
emphasized expected, acceptable needs. The auto- 
biographies dealt more with factual material from the 
past, while the TAT stories were concerned with emo- 
tional feelings regarding the present and future. 
The difficulty of using autobiographical material to 
validate the TAT is discussed.— L. B. Heathers. 


2319. Dalla Volta, Amedeo. (U. Genova, Italy.) 
Un poeta intimista; contributo allo studio dei tipi 
di orientamento psicologico. (An intimist poet; con- 
tribution to the study of psychological types.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1946, 7, 241-302.— 
The subject of this case study is a young poet whose 
production is known and appreciated by literary 
critics. The case study includes anamnestic informa- 
tion and case history material, biotypological data, 
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and psychometric and personality tests. The tests 
administered are (1) the Terman Binet; (2) the 
Rorschach; (3) the Behn-Rorschach test, a cloud 
test with which the author is experimenting; (4) the 
word association test; and (5) a test of “‘slow dicta- 
tion on a theme’”’ which gives to the subject the 
chance of expressing his feelings and ways of thinking 
on such issues as his own attitude toward concrete 
situations of everyday life, love and sexual inter- 
course, etc. The subject’s psychogram and his 
psychoneurosis, characterized by clear-cut obses- 
sional and phobic reactions, are interpreted in 
relation to psychological theories of emotions and 
imagination. Apparent discrepancies between the 
Rorschach record, which shows predominance of 
color and shading responses with high FC, and the 
subject’s introverted personality and his neurotic 
syndrome, are explained in the light of the above 
mentioned theories of imagination and emotions.— 
R. Calabrest. 


2320. Du Mas, Frank M. (U. Denver, Colorado.) 
On the interpretation of personality profiles. /. clin. 
Psychol., 1947, 3, 57-65.—‘‘An attempt is made to 
render coherent certain concepts concerning profiles. 
The profile graph is not identical with the ‘true’ 
graphs of mathematics and physics though they do 
have much in common. Intensity and pattern are 
proposed as dimensions of a profile and four profile 
‘axioms’ are stated. These axioms describe the 
interdependence of the dimensions. If prediction or 
diagnosis is to be maximally good, both intensity 
and pattern must be operative in a profile. Methods 
of interpreting profiles may be classified as the 
intuitive method and the statistical method. Three 
frames of reference are given and evaluated. Six 
statistical techniques used in comparing undiag- 
nosed profiles to reference profiles are explicated and 
evaluated.”” It is concluded that at present the 
intuitive method is superior to the statistical method. 
Of the statistical methods, chi square is preferable 
where time is not a factor; the coefficient of profile 
similarity, where time is limited. (See also 20: 
2117.)—L. B. Heathers. 


2321. Frankl, Viktor E. Persénlichkeit und 
Verantwortung. (Personality and responsibility.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1947, 6, 83.—Abstract. 


2322. Freedman, Harry L. (Army Service Forces 
Training Center, Camp Plauche, La.), & Rockmore, 
Myron J. Marihuana; a factor in personality 
evaluation and army maladjustment. Part Il. J. 
clin, Psychopath., 1946, 8, 221-236.—In this study 
310 enlisted men, with an average service of 15 
months, who had described using marihuana in 
relation to a discussion of their problems of Army 
adjustment were clinically examined and evaluated. 
Their use of marihuana was only one factor revealed 
as a study of their total personalities developed. 
“The evidence of emotional conflict prior to indul- 
gence in marihuana, even in those cases where com- 
munity standards of behavior are violated, is clearly 
revealed in the material presented. The need is 
demonstrated for a more qualitative inquiry into 
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etiological considerations. . . .’’ Subtle intrafamilial 
relationships, marginal educational experience, the 
general lack of vocational education or occupational 
stability, insecure socioeconomic status, and the 
frequency of somatic complaints must be considered 
if differential diagnosis and treatment is an objective. 
(See also 21: 504.)—G. A. Muench. 


2323. Hall, Calvin S. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Diagnosing ty by the analy- 
sis of dreams. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 
68-79.—Reports of cycles of dreams are projective 
documents which may be appraised in search of 
hypotheses about the inner dynamics of personality. 
Thirty such dream cycles of college students were 
analyzed by several judges and seemed to show con- 
sistent agreement with the postulated conflicts. 
Agreement between judges is interpreted as validat- 
ing the method of analysis, but agreement with 
external criteria is more convincing. Rorschach 
results were not correctly matched with dream 
sketches, but other external validation is cited. 
The difficulties of validation by prediction or post- 
diction are discussed with a few examples.—C. M. 
Harsh. 

2324. Ichheiser, Gustav. (Talladega Coll., Tal- 
ladega, Ala.) Projection and the mote-beam- 
mechanism. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 
131-133.—Projection of ones characteristics into 
others is a pathological falsification. Even more im- 
portant in social psychology is the false interpreta- 
tion of characteristics of others through failure to 
recognize the same traits in ourselves—C. M. 
Harsh. 

2325. Klopfer, Brumo. (College of the City of 
New York.) Rorschach method. In Harriman, 
P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 834-837.—The Ror- 
schach method is a projective technique utilizing as 
stimulus material semistructured inkblots. Em- 
ploying both formal interpretation and content 
analysis, it reveals many aspects of the personality— 
intellectual functioning in its qualitative aspects, 
adjustment and maturity, affectivity and forms of 
impulse control, dynamics of affective response to 
social stimulation, and the general dynamics of 
fantasy or inner life. It has been extensively 
used (1) for differential diagnosis, prognosis, and 
treatment planning in psychiatry and psychosomatic 
medicine; (2) for longitudinal studies of child de- 
velopment; (3) in social work, vocational guidance, 
and personnel selection; and (4) in research studies 
in the fields of sociology and cultural anthropology.— 
E. M. L. Burchard. 


2326. Maslow, Paul. (16 Court St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) The analysis and control of human experi- 
ences; the individual seen through the Rorschach. 
2 vols. Brooklyn: Paul Maslow, 1946-47. Pp. 195 
& 229. $7.00.—These two volumes represent a 
revision and considerable expansion of the author’s 
Rorschach Psychology (see 19: 3409). In 108 short 
chapters is presented an original and highly personal 
concept of the scoring and interpretation of the 
Rorschach test and the manner in which it may be 
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used not only to analyze the individual personality 
but also to illuminate many of the larger problems 
of our times. Anxiety, morale, empathy, sado- 
masochism, attention, characteristics of malad- 
justed societies, relationships between business and 
physical science, effects on society of the system of 
private profits, and the role of contemporary religion 
are among the many topics discussed. 212-item 
bibliography.—E. M. L. Burchard. 


2327. Mead, Margaret. (American Museum of 
Natural History, New York.) The cultural ap- 
proach to personality. In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. 
Psychol. Pp. 477-488.—There are two ways to 
examine the “cultural dimension of personality”’: 
(1) through the regularities of behavior in the society 
to which an individual is exposed; and (2) through 
study of the varieties of personality within a culture 
and how that culture provides for these varieties. 
In using the first approach, most students confuse 
uniformities with regularities. When these terms 
are properly defined, a difference is evident between 
viewing behavior ‘“‘culturally”’ through regularities 
and considering “individual differences’’ as the 
basis of examination. Several types of cultural 
study provide material for investigating personality. 
Among them are the functional school, the historical 
approach, the culture and personality approach, 
Benedict’s theory, and Mead’s approach. Three 
methods of personality study in a culture which are 
of interest to psychologists are: the life history, 
observational cross section, and use of projective 
techniques. The limitations of the experimental 
method in cultural studies are pointed out. A 
brief survey of patterns of differences between per- 
sonalities within a culture which can be referred to 
the culture concludes the article. 18 references.— M. 
Orleans. 

2328. O’Gorman, William D., & Kunkle, E. 
Charles. (School of Aviation Med., Randolph Field, 
Texas.) Study of the relation between Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory scores and “pilot 
error” in aircraft accidents. J. Aviat. Med., 1947, 
18, 31-38.—Comparisons are made between 490 
fighter pilots who had no major accidents (the control 
group) and 258 fighter pilots charged with accidents 
involving “‘pilot error” (the accident group). Both 
groups had about equal amounts of flying experience. 
The accident group contains a greater percentage of 
individuals with incomplete high school education 
or with college degrees; the control group contains 
a greater percentage of individuals with intermediate 
amounts of education. There is a slight tendency 
for the accident group to have lower pilot and bom- 
bardier stanines as measured by the Army Air 
Forces cadet classification battery. Scores on the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory are of 
negligible value in distinguishing the accident group 
from the control group. 16 references.—A. Chapanis. 


2329. Portenier, Lillian G. (U. Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyo.) Individual differences. In Harriman, 
P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp: 249-262.—This article 
treats in detail the historical background of the 
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study of individual differences, their significance in a 
democracy, in employment, in litics, and in 
planning educational systems. Included in the 
discussion are: (1) the nature and extent of differ- 
ences; (2) the factors influencing variation; and (3) 
differential factors such as age, physical, mental, and 
emotional growth, sex, race and nationality, and 
family background. 20 references.—M. Orleans. 


2330. Roe, Anne. Artists and their work. 
J. Personality, 1946, 15, 1-40.—While the literature 
is replete with studies of persons whose functioning 
has been inadequate, there is little of such material 
concerning persons whose careers have been suc- 
cessful. This is a clinical study of the interrelation- 
ships between the vocation and the emotional needs 
and satisfaction of 20 eminently successful American 
artists. Each case history is compiled from the 
results of interviews with the artist, a review of what 
has been written about him, a study of his paintings, 
and his scores on the Rorschach and the Thematic 
Apperception Test. These personality data are 
discussed in the light of Angyal’s basic drives, 
autonomy, and homonomy. By way of generaliza- 
tion, these men are sensitive, nonaggressive, emo- 
tionally passive, hard-working, self-disciplined, and 
of superior intelligence. But they are not unique, 
either as to personality or intellectual structure.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

2331. Rosenzweig, Saul, & Isham, A. C. (West- 
ern State Psychiatric Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Complementary Thematic Apperception Test patterns 
in close kin. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 
129-142.—An illustrative case of an adolescent 
problem boy and his mother is presented to show the 
complementary psychodynamics that may be re- 
vealed when a projective technique, such as the 
Thematic Apperception Test, is administered both 
to patient and relatives.— R. E. Perl. 

2332. Rotter, Julian B. (Ohio State U., Columbus, 
O.) Thematic Apperception Tests: suggestions for 
administration and interpretation. J. Personality, 
1946, 15, 70—92.—Under administration the author 
offers suggestions concerning the keeping of a time 
record, keeping other records, when to ask questions 
about interpretations, length of the session, order of 
presentation, selection of pictures, and use of the 
TAT with children. Under procedure of interpreta- 
tions, basic knowledge of the client and steps in the 
analysis are emphasized. Under general principles 
of interpretation the following are stressed : frequency 
of a given type of response, its unusualness, determi- 
nation of identifications, determination of clichés, 
and selection of alternate interpretations. Finally, 
the analysis of the personality trends is discussed.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

2333. Sanford, R. Nevitt. (U. California, Ber- 
keley, Calif.) Identification with the enemy: a case 
study of an American Quisling. /. Personality, 1946, 
15, 53-58.—During a course of psychotherapy the 
subject showed strong anti-Semitism, ethnocentrism, 
and other antidemocratic trends. He was strongly 
idealist at the verbal level during World War II. 
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Men he admired most were Lindberg, Henry Wal- 
lace, and Lew Ayers. He tended to identify himself 
with the oppressed. The data suggest that social 
attitudes rest on the deepest factors of personality.— 
M. O. Wilson. 


2334. Schaffner, Bertram. Analysis of a spon- 
taneous story in postwar Germany. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 172-175.—One of the 
“social situation’’ tests at the ICD Screening Center 
consists of a social gathering, where, after food, 
drink, and conversation, each student is asked to 
tell a personal story. A sample story is presented to 
demonstrate the value of a random episode as an 
indirect method of revealing personality and an aid 
to psychiatric study.— R. E. Perl. 


2335. Sears, Robert R. (U. Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.) 
Frustration and ession. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. p. 215-218.—The frustration- 
aggression hypothesis arose from a need to under- 
stand better the consequences of an act terminating 
in nonreward or punishment or meeting with inter- 
ference before termination. The determinants of the 
strength of instigation to aggression are briefly 
listed as well as the factors that determine whether 
the aggressive act is carried out. The forms of 
aggression, its displacement to objects other than 
those responsible for the frustration, and catharsis 
are described. Genetically, the frustration-aggres- 
sion relationship may develop through adaptive 
learning; historically, it stems from Freud's analysis 
of frustration. Resent work has centered on the 
application of the hypothesis to the social scene.— 
M. Orleans. 


2336. Smith, Burke M., & Humphrey, Betty M. 
(Duke U., Durham, N. C.) Some personality char- 
acteristics related to ESP performance. J. Para- 
psychol., 1946, 10, 269-289.—In an ESP experiment 
94 students in the classroom situation were asked 
to make drawings in response to enclosed target 
pictures. In the same session, the subjects each 
made two runs with the ESP cards in a clairvoyance 
procedure. They were also given the Maslow Se- 
curity-Insecurity Test. The drawings were not 
evaluated for ESP but were used to obtain ratings of 
expansion or compression—ratings based on the 
form quality of the drawings. It was found that 
high ESP scores were obtained by subjects who were 
rated as both expansive and secure, while ESP scores 
below chance expectation were obtained by subjects 
rated as insecure and compressive. The difference 
between the mean scores on the ESP tests for the 
two groups of subjects was significant—B. M. 
Humphrey. 


2337. Stein, Morris I. (Ray Clinic, New York.) 
The use of a sentence completion test for the diag- 
nosis of personality. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 47-56. 
—A sentence completion test, a projective person- 
ality test originated by Murray and MacKinnon 
(see 20: 4288), is described. The items of the test 
and some of the most usual responses to these items 
are reproduced in the article. Methods of inter- 
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preting the test results are discussed briefly.— L. B. 
Heathers. 

2338. Symonds, Percival M. (Columbia U., 
New York.) Projective techniques. In Harriman, 
P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 583-590.—Projective 
techniques are methods for the investigation of 
personality which are characterized by more or less 
free responses to relatively unstructured stimuli. 
They differ from psychometric methods in that the 
subject is permitted almost unlimited scope in his 
responses. Media include clay, paints, crayon or 
pencil and paper, blocks, toys, inkblots, pictures, 
and words or incomplete sentences. Interpretation 
of responses may be formal or in terms of content. 
Results may be treated psychometrically or qualita- 
tively and analytically. The basic hypothesis for 
interpretation is that the subject unconsciously 
projects his fantasy trends into his productions and 
thus reveals his inner drives and needs. Several 
specific projective tests are critically described. 
31-item bibliography. —Z. M. L. Burchard. 


[See also abstracts 2070, 2169, 2305, 2417, 2501, 
2518. ] 
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2339. Allport, Gordon W., & Postman, Leo. An 
analysis of rumor. Publi. Opin. Quart., 1946, 10, 
501-517.—The basic law of rumor is that “the 
amount of rumor in circulation will vary with the 
importance of the subject to the individuals con- 
cerned times the ambiguity of the evidence pertain- 
ing to the topic at issue.” There are many, and 
usually complex, motives for rumormongering. 
Rumors serve largely as rationalizing agents, explain- 
ing, justifying, and providing meaning for the ac- 
tivated emotions. As they pass from person to 
person, rumors become levelled, sharpened, and 
assimilated. Examples and case studies of rumors 
and a 60-item guide for the analysis of rumor are 
presented.—H. F. Rothe. 


2340. Balken, Eva Ruth. (U. Chicago, Chicago, 
Ti.) Language and psychology. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 319-332.—Language is a 
medium in which such activities as speaking, listen- 
ing, hearing, thinking, conversation, seeing, and 
writing meet. In considering its problems, the 
historical background involving investigation in the 
fields of perception, reaction time, intelligence, 
vocation, and pedagogy should be considered as a 
means of resolving present inquiry regarding lan- 
guage and personality. 72-item bibliography.—G. E. 
Bird. 

2341. Berdie, Ralph F. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.) “Playing the dozens.” 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 120-121.—This 
aggressive type of behavior, peculiar to Negroes, 
involves cumulative insults between victim and gang 
to set off and justify violence as a form of entertain- 
ment. Participants of the game considered it anti- 
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social and denied responsibility for starting it.—C. 
M. Harsh. 

2342. Bonfante, J. H. (Princeton U., Princeton, 
N. J.) Language semantics. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 838-870.—Semantics is the 
study of meaning in language; that is the semantic 
value of grammatical and lexical units. Language 
is not only a means of communication but a way to 
express feelings, wishes, and fantasies. The mecha- 
nistic doctrine of Bloomfield is therefore rejected, 
leaving semantics a field important in psychology. 
Thirty-five topics, treated at length, cover the sub- 
ject. Extensive bibliography.—G. E. Bird. 

2343. Brachfeld, F. Oliver. Is woman less in- 
telligent than man? Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1946, 5, 
87-89.—“‘It is not enough to know that feminine 
intelligence is not different from masculine and that 
it differs only in the sense that education and opinion 
are different. It is necessary that everyone be con- 
vinced of the truth. We find ourselves confronted 
with a circle very difficult to destroy: the general 
opinion that woman is less intelligent than man 
prevents the former from attaining the level of man.”’ 
—S. B. Sarason. 

2344. Dietrich, John E. (U. Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis.) The relative effectiveness of two modes of 
radio delivery in influencing attitudes. Speech 
Monogr., 1946, 13, 58-65.—A radio script by a pro- 
fessional radio writer was recorded twice by each of 
6 speakers (3 with professional radio experience), 
once in a conversational manner and once with a 
“dynamic” or dramatic and forceful style. Signifi- 
cant changes in attitude, compared with control 
groups, were found in all presentations, but differ- 
ences between the conversational and dynamic styles 
were not significant, although in each case the small 
differences favored the conversational manner. 
Listeners were 600 University of Wisconsin students. 
The choice of conversational or dynamic mode of 
delivery is considered of small consequence to the 
average radio speaker.—W. H. Wilke. 

2345. Edwards, Allen L. (U. Washington, Seattle, 
Wash.) Morale. In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. 
Psychol. Pp. 382-384.—Morale is defined. Not 
only unity but the strength of motivation are factors 
in high morale. Human relations are generally more 
important than physical factors.—G. K. Morlan. 

2346. Farnsworth, Paul R. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Psychology of aesthetics. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 12-26.—The term aesthetic 
covers many divergent behaviors and is defined in 
terms of what art and art audiences are actually 
doing. Aesthetic and nonaesthetic represent the 
extremes of a continuum and differ only in degree, 
good art being more conducive to imaginative re- 
sponse and mental activity than poor art. Topics 
treated include aesthetic motives, standards, tests, 
and experimental data. 96-item bibliography.— 
G. E. Bird. 

2347. er, Frank W. (U. Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va.) Sex beliefs and practices among male 
college students. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 
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57-67.—With sufficient attention to establishing 
rapport and securing anonymity the results of 
questionnaire studies may be as dependable as inter- 
view methods of determining sex practices and be- 
liefs. The returns of 111 of 138 advanced psychology 
students gave results closely similar to the best 
interview results. Beliefs about sex practices in the 
general population were related to own sex practices, 
suggesting the operation of projection mechanisms.— 
C. M. Harsh. 

2348. Heron, W.T. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn.), & Ziebarth, E. W. A preliminary experi- 
mental comparison of radio and classroom lectures. 
Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 54-57.—A class of 98 
students in general psychology was divided ran- 
domly into halves, one group listening to the course 
lectures by radio until the mid-term and in the 
classroom during the remainder of the course. The 
procedure was reversed for the second group. Ob- 
jective mid-term and final examination showed no 
significant differences between the two groups. 
Subjective reactions, however, indicated a_ belief 
that concentration was easier in the classroom and 
that time seemed to pass more quickly while listen- 
ing in the classroom, and showed a strong preference 
that the remainder of the course be given in the class- 
room rather than by radio.—W. H. Wilke. 


2349. Kriesberg, Martin. Soviet news in the 
“New York Times.” Pubi. Opin. Quart., 1946, 10, 
540-—564.—A content analysis of news and editorials 
in the New York Times from 1917 to 1946 revealed 
a partisan attitude early in that period, greater 
objectivity later, and a return to partisanship since 
V-E Day. Four analysis measures were used: 
thematic, attention, reporting devices, and editorial- 
news relationship. The methods and results are 
discussed in detail.—H. F. Rothe. 

2350. Martin, D. R. Attitudes of an age group to 
poetry. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1947, 17, 51-52.— 
Abstract of Ed.B. thesis, Glasgow Univ., 1946. 

2351. Smith, George Horsley. (Princeton U., 
Princeton, N. J.) Beliefs in statements labeled fact 
and rumor. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 
80-90.—Thirteen pro-Russian and 13 anti-Russian 
items were administered, together with an attitude 
scale, to university students. In one form the items 
were labeled ‘‘confirmed facts’; in another, “‘ru- 
mors’; and in a third form there was no label. 
Students indicated degree of belief in each item on a 
4-point scale. The “fact” label produced greater 
shift in belief than did the “rumor” label, but scep- 
ticism prevailed under all conditions. Existing 
attitudes toward Russia were reflected in the belief 
scores. The labeled statements were probably more 
suspect than if they had appeared in favorite papers 
or periodicals.—C. M. Harsh. 

2352. Sponberg, Harold. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing, Mich.) A study of the relative effec- 
tiveness of climax and anti: order in an argu- 
mentative speech. Speech Monogr., 1946, 13, 35--44. 
—A recorded speech consisting of an introduction 
and 3 arguments in support of a main proposition 
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was presented to one experimental group in climax 
order (least important argument first, second most 
important argument next, and most important argu- 
ment last) and to a second experimental group in 
reverse or anti-climax order. Retention of subject- 
matter, change of opinion, and convincingness of 
the speech as a whole were measured by true-false 
tests, attitude scales, and a 9-step rating scale, 
respectively. Ratings of the convincingness of the 
speech as a whole were not significantly different by 
the two experimental groups of 92 and 93 subjects, 
but both retention of facts presented and shifts of 
opinion in the direction intended by the speech were 
significantly greater for the most important argu- 
ment when the anti-climax arrangement was used. 
These differences were likewise significant when 
retention and change of opinion were measured 
10-13 days after the speech. A control group showed 
no significant change of opinion.—W. H. Wilke. 

2353. Stagner, Ross. (Darimouth Coll., Hanover, 
N. H.) Nationalism. In Harriman, P. L., Encyel. 
Psychol. Pp. 404-407.—Nationalism resembles the 
fervor of crusades and is characterized by delusions 
of national virtue, frequently tinged with delusions 
of persecution. It involves transfer of emotions from 
parents to national symbols, and feelings of persecu- 
tion are used to justify aggression. 14 references.— 
G. K. Morlan. 

2354. Stagner, Ross. (Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, 
N. H.) War and peace. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 891-897.—Economic factors, 
frustration, nationalism, and militarism are among 
factors causing war. Programs for education and 
the lowering of aggression level are suggested.— 
G. K. Morlan. 

2355. Towle, Charlotte. (U. Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill.) Social case work. Social Wk Yearb., 1947, 9, 
477-484.—-Social case work is concerned with help- 
ing to solve individual problems of social maladjust- 
ment. The theory and practice of case work has been 
influenced by psychological, and especially psycho- 
analytic and psychiatric, theory increasingly during 
the past decades. This influence has changed the 
nature of the operations of case work if not its aims. 
27 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

2356. Tulchin, Simon H. (New York School of 
Social Work, New York.) Psychological testing in 
social welfare. Social Wk Yearb., 1947, 9, 366-371. 
—The values of psychological tests in social work are 
pointed out, and the several categories of tests de- 
scribed. 28 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

2357. Vetter, George B. (New York U., New 
York.) What makes attitudes and opinions “lib- 
eral” or “conservative”? J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1947, 42, 125-130.—Thirty-six scales of 5 points 
each were rated by a few experts and by the modal 
responses of students. Correlation of ratings indi- 
cate 3 sets of bipolar attitudes: (1) moralistic-pagan, 
(2) for or against newness, and (3) capitalistic vs. 
communistic distribution of wealth. Radical and 
liberal attitudes are differentiated only in degree. 
Conservative and reactionary attitudes are alike in 
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being moralistic and capitalistic. Individualism is 
related to radicalism rather than to capitalism.— 
C. M. Harsh. 


2358. Zipf, George Kingsley. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The psychology of language. In 
Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 332-341.— 
Topics listed comprise the classification of speech 
entities, geographic and socioeconomic aspects, 
genetic classification, dynamic principles, and per- 
sonality invariants, illustrated with tables and 
charts. The article is restricted to those phenomena 
of speech of which there are quantitative studies 
indicating the existence of dynamic principles.— 
G. E. Bird. 


METHODS AND MEASUREMENTS 


2359. Dodd, Stuart C. Toward world surveying. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1946, 10, 470-483.—Plans are 
now under way to establish a world association of 
public opinion reporting agencies. The cochairman 
of the Planning Committee describes the possible 
functions, possible organization, current develop- 
ments, and unsettled issues of such an association.— 
H. F. Rothe. 


2360. Dollard, John, & Mowrer, O. Hobart. A 
method of measuring tension in written documents. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 3-32.—As a 
measure of progress in casework the Discomfort- 
Relief Quotient is the ratio of the number of words 
suggesting tension or discomfort to the number of 
words indicating both tension and relief from ten- 
sion. A quotient was computed for each of 37 pages 
of a case record. High and low values coincided 
with periods of hope and discouragement, and the 
downward trend of the curve indicates success of 
the casework. Reliability of the D.R.Q. curve is 
shown by an average correlation of .81 between 8 
judges who scored the case by words and by sen- 
tences. Scoring by clauses is slightly more reliable, 
but all 3 methods agree closely. Page scores and 
trends deviated significantly more than chance 
scores from dice throws. Similar agreement on 
D.R.Q. curves was found for 39 other case records 
scored by pairs of judges. The D.R.Q. is a summa- 
tive measure of tensions but does not differentiate 
among various drives of the client, his family, and 
the community. Appendices include scoring instruc- 
tions and an annotated 25-item bibliography of 
analogous studies.—C. M. Harsh. 


2361. Elkin, Frederick. Specialists interpret the 
case of Harold Holzer. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1947, 42, 99-111.—The life history written by the 
delinquent Harold Holzer (see 17: 3516) was in- 
terpreted by 39 analysts: psychiatrists, psychologists, 
sociologists, anthropologists, social workers, and 
laymen. They agreed on some surface traits but 
disagreed widely in their interpretation of motives, 
origins of behavior, explanations of specific acts, and 
the adequacy of personal and social adjustment. 
Personal feelings shown in the analyses showed 
little relation to professional systems. But profes- 
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sional groups desired typical additional information. 
—C. M. Harsh. 

2362. Forsyth, Elaine, & Katz, Leo. A matrix 

approach to the analysis of sociometric data: pre- 

rt. Sociometry, 1946, 9, 340-349.— 
The authors discuss a method of presenting sociomet- 
ric data objectively, making for a more detailed 
analysis of group structure than is possible with the 
sociogram of Moreno or the “target-area” device of 
Northway.—V. Nowlis. 

2363. Inkeles, Alex. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) 
Developments of sociometry, the war years, 1941- 
1945. Sociometry, 1946, 9, 379-382.—In this sec- 
tion from a larger unpublished monograph on recent 
developments in social psychology, the author con- 
trasts the initial concern of sociometricians over the 
pattern of relationships in a group with the present 
trend toward “the study of the personality charac- 
teristics of people who occupy the various choice 
positions.” —V. Nowlis. 

2364. Jennings, Helen. (Sociometric Institute, 
Washington, D. C.) Sociometry. In Harriman, P. 
L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 874-877.—The emergence 
of sociometry as a school of thought is due to the 
work of J. L. Moreno. The article reveals the tenets 
and aims of sociometry. Moreno’s original termi- 
nology is italicized throughout. 25 references.— 
J. J. Kane. 


2365. Kornhauser, Arthur. Are public opinion 
polls fair to organized labor? Publi. Opin. Quart., 
1946, 10, 484—-500.—An analysis of 155 poll questions 
dealing with labor and published by the leading 
opinion polling agencies during 1940-1945 reveals 
a consistent antilabor bias. The questions deal 
primarily with the negative and vulnerable aspects 
of unions, the wording is biased or leading, and the 
results are interpreted and reported in an unjusti- 
fiable manner. Suggestions for improving the situa- 
tion are discussed briefly —H. F. Rothe. 


2366. Moreno, J. L. (Sociometric Institute, Bea- 
con, N. Y.) Seciogram and sociomatrix; a note to 
the paper by Forsyth and Katz. Sociometry, 1946, 9, 
348-349.—The author agrees with Forsyth and 
Katz (see 21: 2362) that the sociogram “‘is badly 
in need of improvement,’’ and compares it critically 
with the new sociomatrix technique.—V. Nowlis. 


2367. Northway, Mary L. (U. Toronto, Canada), 
& , Bruce. Depi inter-cultural 
relations. Sociometry, 1946, 9, 334-339.—‘‘A method 
for depicting the complexities of sociometric status, 
inter-personal and inter-cultural relationships has 
been described and its uses indicated. Some of the 
factors and problems associated with these are out- 
lined."—V. Nowlis. 


2368. Strunk, Mildred. [Comp.] The quarter’s 
polls. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1946, 10, 602—645.—A 
topically arranged compilation of the results of polls 
based upon a Cross section of the total national 
population of the United States and other countries 
and reported during the period from August 16 
through October 15, 1946.—H. F. Rothe. 
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2369. Taylor, Donald W. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
An analysis of predictions of delinquency based on 
case studies. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1947, 42, 
45-56.—From case studies, a psychiatrist and two 
social workers made independent predictions as to 
future delinquency of 700 boys, with protocols 
listing reasons. A sample of 141 predictions and 
protocols showed a correlation above .80 between 
judges’ predictions, but much less agreement on the 
59 categories of protocol items. Discussion among 
judges did not increase agreement on items. The 
findings coincide with G. W. Allport’s view of case- 
work as intuitive judgment, but other explanations 
might fit if the judges’ informal weighting of items 
were known.—C. M. Harsh. 


2370. Thompson, Wayne N. (University of 
Missouri.) A study of characteristics of student 
raters of public speaking ormances. Speech 
Monogr., 1946, 13, 45-53.—To learn whether indi- 
viduals differ significantly in rating speaking per- 
formances, ratings by college students in 7 classes 
were analyzed for accuracy, liberality, and vari- 
ability. About 20% of the ratings differ significantly 
from the average at the 5% level; at the 1% level, 
about 10% of the individual ratings differ signifi- 
cantly from the mean. Measures of intelligence, 
emotional adjustment, reading comprehension, mem- 
ory, attention span, etc., were not significantly 
correlated with variability or liberality of ratings.— 
W. H. Wilke. 


CULTURES AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 


2371. Benedict, Ruth. (Columbia U., New York.) 
The chrysanthemum and the sword; patterns of 
Japanese culture. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1946. 
Pp. 324. $3.00.—The book is a comprehensive 
evaluation of national culture patterns, treating of 
group and individual conduct of life and how such 
behavior is manifested in the resultant activities of 
Japan in her relationships as one in a family of 
nations. The work offers a description of the major 
attitudes of thought and behavior as they arise 
from the individual Japanese in his everyday con- 
tacts and social performance. Relevant historical 
factors of political, religious, and economic nature 
are examined as background for the study. The 
student of psychology will find material dealing with 
interfamily relationships, Shinto and personal re- 
ligious practices, superstitions, the practice of self- 
discipline, education, marriage, morals, sex, alcohol, 
and suicide. Ample space is given over to Bushido, 
national propaganda, and the study of the Japanese 
at war, as well as their co-operative behavior toward 
the Conquerer.—J. M. Graubard. 


2372. Canady, Herman G. (West Virginia State 
Coll., Institute, W. Va.) The psychology of the 
Negro. In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 
407-416.—Summarizing investigations that found 
Negroes inferior, the author points out their weak- 
nesses and concludes that inferiority has not been 
proved. 58-item bibliography.—G. K. Morlan. 


2369-2376 


2373. Feibleman, James. The theory of human 
culture. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946. 
Pp. xiv + 361. $5.00.—The need for a science of 
human culture transcending traditional disciplines 
and including data from all the social studies is 
presented and documented with examples from 
primitive and advanced cultures. ‘‘Without facts 
we cannot give reason anything to work on, and 
without reason there is nothing to work on the 
facts. . . . The physical sciences have long been 
aware that reason is required in scientific method; 
the social sciences must avail themselves of this 
knowledge too.” The approach to a theory of 
human culture employs ontology as an instrument of 
analysis and discovery. Examples of primitive cul- 
ture are drawn from the author’s understanding of 
the ontology of Maya grammar, his postulates of 
Pueblo Culture, and from the primitive contem- 
porary Baiga Culture. Advanced cultures used as 
examples include the Chinese, the Muslim, the 
United States, and the English. The book concludes 
with a plea for the development of a science of cul- 
ture based upon the adequate use of reason and fact 
in the improvement of the group and the individual. 
—V. Goertzel. 


2374. Hall, E. T., Jr. Race prejudice and Negro- 
white relations in the Army. Amer. J. Sociol., 1947, 
52, 401-409.—In three theaters during the war racial 
issues were found to revolve around: (1) condition- 
ing, attitudes, and behavior patterns established in 
civilian life; (2) the degree of adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to Army life; (3) the attitudes of command 
at all levels; and (4) personal interrelationships of 
individuals. Negro troops in the Army proved to 
be highly sensitive to the qualities of leadership 
imposed upon them, good leaders having good troops, 
poor leaders having trouble.—D. L. Glick. 


2375. Kracauer, Siegfried. From Caligari to 
Hitler; a psychological history of the German film. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xii + 361. $5.00.—It is the author’s thesis 
that the films of a nation reflect the ‘psychological 
dispositions—those deep layers of collective men- 
tality which extend more or less below the dimension 
of consciousness.” They do so more directly than 
other cultural forms because they are not the product 
of a single individual and they address themselves 
to the anonymous multitude. German films from 
1918 to 1933 are analyzed from the point of view of 
technic and story content to show the trends of the 
German “collective mentality’’ through the post- 
war period (1918-1924), the stabilized period (1924— 
1929), and the pre-Hitler period (1930-1933). The 
crucial point of the analysis is the German reluctance 
to accept the mature responsibilities inherent in 
democracy. The well-documented analysis sets a 
methodological pattern for similar studies of other 
peoples. he author’s study, Propaganda and the 
Nazi War Film, is reprinted in a supplement. 
Bibliography: pages 333 to 346.—C. M. Louttit. 


2376. Lindsay, Inabel B. (Howard U., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Race as a factor in the caseworker’s 
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role. J. soc. Casework, 1947, 28, 101-107.—Lindsay’s 
analysis of the problem of the caseworker’s cultural 
self-awareness in relation to minority status is com- 
prised of 4 basic components. These are (1) ‘‘ex- 
ploration” of one’s own attitudes toward minority 
groups and individuals; (2) “recognition” of one’s 
patterns of behavior and their effect on relationships 
with others; (3) “evaluation” of what the patterns 
mean in terms of motivation; and (4) “utilization” of 
increased awareness to adopt new patterns or to 
reinforce constructive patterns already established. 
The need for analysis is evident from records dis- 
closing biases in the realm of race.—V. M. Stark. 

2377. Loeblowitz-Lennard, Henry. The Jew as 
symbol. Psychoanal. Quart., 1947, 16, 33-38.—The 
roots of anti-Semitism lie in the fear which derives 
from an unresolved Oedipus complex in which the 
father has not been adequately internalized in the 
form of a superego. Such an Oedipus complex may 
motivate a social group as well as a neurotic person. 
22 references.— M. H. Erickson. 

2378. Mann, Cecil W. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Race psychology. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 739-747.—The meaning of 
“race’’ is ambiguous. Attempts to measure differ- 
ences have been weak in sampling, and the tests 
used have not adequately taken into consideration 
cultural differences. 136-item bibliography.—G. K. 
Morlan. 

2379. Masuoka, Jitsuichi. The Westernization 
of the Japanese family in Hawaii. In University of 
Iowa, Doctoral dissertations, abstracts and references 
(1940 and 1941). lowa City, Iowa, 1944, 4, 355-361. 
(Unto. Ia. Stud. Aims Progr. Res., 1944, No. 76; 
Study Ser. No. 408.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

2380. Pettitt, George A. Primitive education in 
North America. Univ. Calif. Publ. Amer. Archaeol. 
Ethn., 1946, 43, No. 1. Pp. iv + 182.—The anthro- 
pological literature on American Indians north of 
Mexico is summarized with reference to childhood 
education. It is found that corporal punishment was 
rare, not because of an innate aversion, but because, 
since stoicism with regard to physical pain was a 
cultural ideal, corporal punishment would have 
been ineffective. Aside from corporal punishment, 
there was no particular lack of discipline for children. 
However, it was often administered not by parents 
but by relatives or by impersonators of the super- 
naturals. It is found that imitation of the cultural 
patterns was not spontaneous among Indian chil- 
dren. Praise, reward, and ridicule were employed 
as the chief socialization aids. Myths and folk 
tales also played a part. There is an extensive 
bibliography, particularly of the older literature.— 
W. Dennts. 

2381. Porteus, S. D. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu, 
T. H.) Primitive mentality. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 570-583.—The author criti- 
cally reviews tiie literature reporting measurement 
of individual test performance of primitive peoples, 
especially the Australian aborigines. His conclu- 
sions from the limited number of studies available 
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are: “In regard to their [primitive peoples] status 
in intelligence, the situation may be summed up by 
saying that though they are excellently adapted for 
survival in their original simplified environment, 
they are much less equipped to deal with the rapidly 
changing world that surrounds and threatens to 
engulf them.”’ 41-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

2382. Réheim, Géza. The Oecedi complex and 
infantile sexuality. Psychoanal. rt., 1946, 15, 
503-508.— Material is cited from the Baiga by 
Elwyn (see 14: 3632) to prove that castration anxiety 
can be present in a culture characterized by much 
sexual freedom.— M. H. Erickson. 

2383. Wheeler, Raymond H. (U. Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan.) Climate and human behavior. In 
Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 78-86.—A 
history of the work to the present of the effect of 
climate upon human behaviecr is presented. A table 
of cultural events as related to climatic cycles is de- 
veloped and described. Recent studies of the effects 
of temperature on the behavior of the white rat are 
discussed.—S. Ross. 

2384. Yang, Martin C. A Chinese village ; Taitou, 
Shantung Province. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. Pp. xvii + 275. $3.00.—This 
book is a description of the author’s native village 
in Shantung Province. The account follows the 
style of modern anthropological community studies, 
but the material is supplied by the author instead of 
by informants. The various chapters include ac- 
counts of the family organization, the intraviliage 
and intervillage relationships, agricultural and 
economic aspects of village life, marriage, and child 
training. The book is concerned with the village of 
the present day rather than with the past. The 
biography of a village boy is included.—W. Dennis. 


SocriaL INSTITUTIONS 


2385. Adams, Kathryn. (Family Service Associa- 
tion, Grand. Rapids, Mich.) Counseling against family 
breakdown. Marriage Fam. Living, 1947, 9, 8-10.— 
Fundamental changes within the framework of the 
family, relaxation and outgrowing of social con- 
straints, and such social cataclysms as the depression 
and the war all contribute to the ‘‘present disorgan- 
ization of the family.’’ Hand in hand with education 
to prevent further breakdown, skilled counseling is 
needed for individuals about to be married and for 
those already married who face “stormy periods.” 
“Casework counseling against family breakdown at 
its best is an artistic application of scientific princi- 
ples. It is a method that is inquiring, examining, 
analytical in its approach to individual behaviour 
and to society as a whole. Its base is essentially an 
intellectual one; its judgments are concerned with 
relatives, rather than absolutes; are humanistic, 
rather than moralistic.”— LZ. H. McCabe. 

2386. Baird, Dugald. Variations in reproductive 
pattern according to social class. Lancet, 1946, 251, 
41-44.—A study was made of the reproductive 
habits of 1,156 British women (booked for confine- 
ment in a hospital and a nursing home), classified 
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into two groups according to social class. Charts are 
presented of the age distribution of the two groups 
at the time of marriage, number of premarital con- 
ceptions in the lower social group according to age, 
interval between marriage and first child as a func- 
tion of age, and charts of the number of children 
born to the women in each group. In comparison 
with the higher social group, the lower social group 
married earlier, had a higher illegitimate birth rate, 
were married for about the same length of time be- 
fore having children, and had larger families. The 
social implications of these findings are discussed.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 


2387. Bowman, Henry. (Stephens Coll., 
bia, Mo.) The teacher as counselor in 
education. Marriage Fam. Living, 1947, 9, 1-7; t. 
—Because of the shortage of trained counselors, 
counseling on premarital problems must be done in 
considerable measure by teachers. This article is 
addressed to ‘‘the person who teaches a college course 
in marriage education and who counsels the students 
in that course on premarital, and sometimes marital, 
problems,”’ and lists, with brief discussion, important 
points under the following headings: the qualities of 
the teacher-counselor, types of cases which may be 
encountered, some things the teacher-counselor 
may do, some things the teacher-counselor should 
not do, techniques and procedures, how counseling 
may be evaluated, and what administrators may do. 
—L. H. McCabe. 


2388. Deutschberger, Paul. (Imstitute of Re- 
search for Group Work, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Interaction 
patterns in changing neighborhoods: New York and 
Pittsburgh. Soctometry, 1946, 9, 303-315.—‘“This 
study was conducted in 1945-46 as part of a larger 
survey on voluntary associations among adolescents. 
Two U. S. census tracts in metropolitan New York, 
and in metropolitan Pittsburgh were chosen on the 
basis of 1940 census figures and [supplementary ] 
data . . . indicating a population shift. . . . One 
tract in Pittsburgh and one in New York were taken 
as showing a greater stability in this regard.” The 
behavior of 301 subjects, age 9 to 16, in the unstable 
tracts was compared with that of 179 subjects in 
the stable tracts. A short questionnaire was given 
orally twice to each subject, with a 6-month inter- 
vening interval, and yielded the following scores: 
friendship range, group participation per cent, di- 
versity per cent, location per cent, and diversity- 
location per cent. In contrast to the stable neigh- 
borhoods, the unstable tracts yield a smaller friend- 
ship range which contracts with time, increasing 
search for group ties, and increasing discontinuance 
of voluntary relationships with unlikes. ‘The 
evidence is overwhelmingly against the hypothesis 
that the day-to-day contact with unlikes that the 
changing neighborhood affords in any way pre- 
disposes greater inter-ethnic tolerance.””—V. Nowlis. 


2389. Dunlap, Knight. The of re- 
ligion. In Harriman, P. L., Encyel. Psychol. Pp. 
810-—814.—Works on psychology of religion have 
been few of late, and those which have appeared have 
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confined themselves almost exclusively to Chris- 
tianity, and usually to one sect of that faith. The 
author reviews Hinduism, Judaism, Islamism from 
a standpoint of the available contributions.—-R. W. 
Husband, 

2390. Francis, E. K. The nature of the ethnic 
group. Amer. J. Sociol., 1947, 52, 393-400.—In 
search of a common denominator for nation, race, 
nationality, people, the ethnic type of cumulative 
groups is construed as a device of further sociological 
research. The ethnic group appears as a subtype of 
the Gemeinschaft, which is formed by the trans- 
position of characteristics from the primary face- 
to-face group to the secondary group. Once the 
ethnic group has reached a certain maturity, the 
ideology which has led to its formation as well as 
other conditions necessarily present in the early 
stages may change without affecting its identity.— 
D. L. Glick. 


2391. Gouldner, Alvin W. Attitudes of “‘progres- 
sive” trade-union leaders. Amer. J. Sociol., 1947, 
52, 389-392.—The roles of husband and father sub- 
ject the “‘progressive’”’ trade-union leader to con- 
flicting demands. This problem may be resolved 
either by redefining his roles as leader or husband- 
father or by relinquishing them. Such conflicts, 
however, appear to operate within limits set by the 
whole social structure. During the war the improve- 
ment in the labor market increased the prestige of 
the major social norms, particularly the goal of 
individual success, conventionally obtained. Thus 
there was relatively less pressure on the leaders to 
conform to the deviant value system of their union. 
—D. L. Glick. 

2392. Greenacre, Phyllis. (Cornell U. Med. Coll. 
New York.) Child wife as ideal: sociological con- 
sideration. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 167- 
171.—This article traces the growth of the child 
wife as the socially acceptable ideal in many south- 
eastern states and explains how this concept was 
probably inherited from the days of slavery.—R. E. 
Perl. 

2393. Landis, Paul H. Your e and family 
living. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946. Pp. xvi + 
373. $2.20.—The author states that this book is a 
“text on (1) the history of, changes in, and problems 
of the American family, and (2) the adaptation of 
the individual as a child, a mate, and a parent in the 
family.’ The book has been especially prepared for 
high school and college students. The 20 chapters 
include the topics of mate selection, criteria for suc- 
cessful marriage and parenthood, economic factors, 
and family crises. A glossary of scientific terms, a 
bibliography, and a list of visual aids complete the 
book.—C. R. Adams. 


2394. Lewis, Ralph. Officer-enlisted men’s re- 
lationships. Amer. J. Sociol., 1947, 52, 410-419.— 
The first reaction of the enlisted man to his officers 
is one of envy. As his training and contact with 
officers increase, he becomes resentful of his officer’s 
superior attitude and special privilege. In officer 
candidate schools the potential officer is indoc- 
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trinated to an attitude of superiority of his troops. 
This attitude is fortified, upon commission, by the 
awareness of special privilege which is now his. 
Re-examination and reorganization of officer-enlisted 
men’s relationship is necessary for the development 
of a more efficient army.—D. L. Glick. 

2395. Loomis, Charles P. (Michigan State Coill., 
East Lansing, Mich.) Political and occupational 
cleavages in a Hanoverian e, Germany; a 
sociometric study. Sociometry, 1946, 9, 316-333.— 
The immediate background of this sociometric study 
derives from “facts concerning war-supporting 
morale and political affiliation [which] are based 
upon almost 4000 interviews with civilians taken 
from some 34 cities and communities with varying 
bombing experience. . ..”’ The village of Rietze 
was selected for special study of the relation between 
morale and identification with the Nazi Party, and 
data on 227 visiting relationships were gathered from 
61 heads of households. The measurement of politi- 
cal and occupational cleavage, as tested by chi- 
square analysis, indicates that visiting between 
families with the same party affiliation (Nazi, 
Communist, Social Democrat) is more frequent than 
between families of different party affiliations and 
that there was an occupational basis for the political 
cleavage. Cleavage was also found between evacuees 
and villagers —V. Nowlis. 

2396. Parker, Earl N. (Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, New York.) Family social work. 
Social Wk Yearb., 1947, 9, 176-182.—"‘Family so- 
cial work has as its objective the strengthening of 
family life.” Historically it has grown from the 
earlier charity organization societies which were 
primarily relief agencies, but family and marital 
counseling is becoming a much greater function. 
On a national level the Family Service Association of 
America serves as a medium for co-ordinating the 
work of local agencies. 30 references.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

2397. Redmon, Edward J. Social processes 
motivating employee behavior in the factory work- 
shop. Sociometry, 1946, 9, 372-378.—‘The social 
adjustment of employees to the work situation is 
determined largely by a diversity of different authori- 
ties within the formal and informal organization 
structure. Dynamic, technical changes have mini- 
mized the development and recognition of social 
skills and the exercise of social skills has been de- 
emphasized in an economy based upon proficiency 
in productive and technological advancement. It 
appears that the social factors of work performance 
offer a new medium of viewing the job as the crux 
of the individual's social and economic life and as- 
signing proper emphasis to the behavior patterns, 
status symbols and ‘folk’ interpretations inherent to 
jobs at their respective levels.”—V. Nowlis. 


2398. Seashore, Carl E. (U.lowa, Iowa City, Ia.) 
The religion of the educated person ; a psycho: ’s 
interpretations. J. higher Educ., 1947, 18, 71-76,— 
The educated person's religion is characterized by 
growth. Religious concepts develop from the con- 
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crete to the abstract. They are related continuously 
to a knowledge of the history of man and of con- 
temporary science and philosophy. Negative re- 
ligions are ones in which the chief emphasis is placed 
upon escape. The educated person has a positive 
religion in which emphasis is placed on hope, faith, 
love, beauty, and fellowship. He does not labor to 
save his own soul either by good deeds or by creeds, 
but is interested in leading a good life here and now. 
—M. Murphy. 

2399. Sumner, F. C. (Howard U., Washington, 
D. C.) Religion and psychiatry (an approach to 
European psychology of religion). In Harriman, 
P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 814-831.—A significant 
outcome of the European controversy in the twenties 
between scientific and religious psychotherapy was a 
mutually acceptable formulation of religion which 
stressed a “‘this-worldly” salvation of the soul, yet 
which in rejecting supernaturalism as exclusive 
means to such salvation, succeeded in avoiding 
medico-psychological materialism. Such a formula- 
tion accentuated in a psychodynamic fashion the 
spontaneous autopsychiatric origin of all firsthand 
religion and the role of the psychotherapist, religious 
or scientific, in merely aiding this spontaneous self- 
healing. Such a formulation was but a rediscovery 
of conclusions which European religious psycholo- 
gists, denouced as heretical, atheistic, antireligious, 
had long before arrived at in their studies of the most 
diverse samplings of religious experience, namely: 
(1) that first-hand religion is a state of mind in 
which something is transcendently valued; (2) that 
the motive behind this absolute valuation is an 
imperative need for a restoration of peace of mind 
either in activity or in passivity, when psychic 
equilibrium is seriously disturbed in any quarter. 
45 references.— F. C. Sumner. 


2400. Titmuss, Richard M., & Grundy, Fred. 
Childlessness and the small family; « fertility sur- 
vey in Luton. Lancet, 1946, 251, 687-690.—A 
fertility analysis of the results of a 1945 social sur- 
vey of 3,803 married British women when compared 
with the results of the 1911 census revealed: (1) no 
evidence for any increase in the proportion of child- 
less marriages over the last three generations in 
any of the social classes studied; (2) an increase in 
the use of contraceptive measures by those marrying 
at earlier ages; (3) longer intervals of time between 
marriage and the first pregnancy and between first 
and subsequent pregnancies; (4) a smaller proportion 
(2%) of wives who can be described as continuously 
childbearing; (5) a large increase in the proportion of 
one- and two-child families in recent years; and (6) a 
sharp decrease in the proportion of families of 5 or 
more children.—A. C. Hoffman. 


SoctaL ACTION 


2401. Annis, Albert David. An experimental 
study of the cartoon and editorial as propaganda 
media. In University of Iowa, Doctoral dissertations, 
abstracts and references (1940 and 1941). lowa City, 
Iowa, 1944, 4, 331-333. (Univ. Ia Stud. Aims Progr. 
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Res., 1944, No. 76; Study Ser. No. 408.)—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis. 


2402. Edwards, Allen L. (U. Maryland, College 
Park, Md.) Pro da. in Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 590-593.—‘‘In a psychological 
sense, propaganda is the systematic attempt to 
manipulate a stimulus field in such a manner as to 
control the psychological structures of groups of 
individuals and thus to control their actions.” 
There is no clear-cut distinction between propaganda 
and education, as witness the different points of 
view that American and English school children have 
concerning the American Revolution. Various tech- 
niques and devices of propaganda are listed. The 
application of propaganda in time of war is dis- 
cussed. In political science, the interest has largely 
been in the historical accounts of political campaigns, 
and psychologists have been mainly interested in 
the measurable changes in attitude resulting from 
propaganda. Emphasis should now be placed on a 
psychological analysis of what is involved in attitude 
changes.—J. J. Kane. 


2403. J¢rgensen, Carl. To bud; en legepsyko- 
logs moralsystem. (Two choices; a medicopsycho- 
logical moral system.) Copenhagen, Denmark: E. 
Munksgaard, 1942. Pp. 212. Dan. cr. 7.50.— 
The author states the question of finding objective 
morals in relation to the two choices which are 
presented to civilization, namely, the choice of evil 
or of good. There are many references to the moral 
contributions of various philosophers, from Aris- 
totle’s time to the present. The discussion includes 
also ethics, as such codes have influenced human 
behavior. Rousseau’s evil contributions are con- 
trasted to the good contributions of Adam Smith, 
the former being pointed out as pessimistic and the 
latter as optimistic. A summary by the author 
includes his philosophy of the ideal society and its 
citizens, in which there is enlightenment for all, 
especially youth; the freedoms as permitted in 
democracy; care of the ill and aged; free medical 
care; workers’ rights considered with freedom of 
opportunity for all workers; antiwar and anti- 
radicalism ideology; opportunity for art, science, 
and for the genius in all fields—a utopia in which evil 
is overcome, and good should triumph, provided the 
choice is the latter.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 


2404. McGranahan, Donald V. U. S. psycho- 
logical warfare policy. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1946, 10, 
446-450.—In an article describing trends in Wehr- 
macht morale, two ex-colleagues of the present writer 
in the Psychological Warfare Division of SHAEF 
wrote that “certain results... pointed to the 
widsom of non-ideological lines of attack on the 
psychological warfare front” (see 20: 3738). It is 
the belief of this writer that “there is no logical or 
psychological necessity to conclude from our intel- 
ligence that the policy we pursued in the war was the 
wisest one.’’ The Russians, presumably with the 
- same morale information we had, did use a frontal 
psychological attack on the Nazi cause. It appears 
likely that our policy was a reflection of the ‘‘adver- 
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tising complex’’ whereby we sought to avoid offend- 
ing the public we were trying to influence and that 
this policy was wrong in shrinking from an ideolog- 
ical attack.—H. F. Rothe. 


2405. Maslen, Sydney. (Washington Housing 
Authority, Washington, D.C.) Social action. Social 
Wk Yearb., 1947, 9, 472-477.—“‘When the social 
worker turns to the forces of community or govern- 
ment to achieve his objectives, rather than relying 
on individual initiative or voluntary group processes, 
we think of this as social action.” Its methods in- 
clude research, proposing a possible solution of a 
problem, enlisting the aid of supporting groups and 
the public, presenting the proposal to an effecting 
body, and assisting in enforcement. 24 references.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


2406. Merton, Robert K. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Fiske, Marjorie, & Curtis, Alberta. Mass 
persuasion; the social psychology of a war bond 
drive. New York: Harper, 1946. Pp. xiii + 210. 
$2.50.—On September 21, 1943, Kate Smith, a 
popular radio entertainer, engaged in a marathon 
war bond drive and made 65 appeals in 18 hours to 
about 23,000,000 listeners. By the end of that one 
day, $31,000,000 had been pledged for war bond 
purchases. This situation presented a unique op- 
portunity for a large scale investigation of the effect 
of mass persuasion, for this was a ‘‘real life’ situa- 
tion, heavily laden with emotional overtones, with an 
index of effectiveness (war bond sales) and a wide 
population sampling. The basic data were obtained 
from (1) intensive, nondirective interviews lasting 
3-4 hours per subject, (2) polling interviews on 
specific points, and (3) a content analysis of the 
broadcasts. The emphasis in the analysis is on the 
personal-social dynamics in the individual which 
were stimulated to react by the symbols presented 
by Smith. The social and cultural context which 
gave such a catalytic effect to ‘ 1ith’s type of per- 
suasion are considered in term of the meanings 
which they had for the listeners. - he moral implica- 
tions for political manipulators using this potent 
type of radio technique is examined in the light of the 
research findings. The interview guide used and 
some of the statistical analyses are presented in the 
appendix.—B. A. Wright. 

2407. Peatman, John G. (Coll. of the City of 
New York.) Radio research. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 747-765.—Radio early had to 
demonstrate that its services were commercially 
valuable, since “‘its ethereal character was obvious 
to any advertiser.” Sampling methods, sales effec- 
tiveness of radio advertising, and comparisons with 
other forms of advertising are typical fields for study, 
as well as those of news, politics, social propaganda, 
and éducation. Devices used have been: interviews, 
mail responses, audimeter records, and polygraph 
records of attitudes. The extent of the market, the 
potential listening audience, the probable number, 
its composition, and attitudes for and while listening 
are discussed in detail. 10 references at end; addi- 
tional in text.—R. W. Husband. 
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2408. Scofield, Carleton F. (U. Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y.) Ascientist with cloak and dagger. Gamma 
Alpha Rec., 1946, 36, 39-43.—The author, who was 
during his 4 years in COI—OSS successively a member 
of the Psychology Division, the Planning Staff, and 
the Headquarters Staff, Southeast Asia Command, 
describes briefly the work of one psychologist in this 
civilian war agency.—C. M. Louttit. 

2409. Taubman, Robert E. The Special Leader- 
ship Training Program at the Signal Corps Officer 
Candidate School. J. appl. Psychol., 1947, 31, 
82—90.—Approximately 25% of the failures in Signal 
Corps OCS, Fort Monmouth, N. J., were due to lack 
of leadership ability. Accordingly, a system for 
providing leadership experience was instituted. 
This program provided a situation where, under 
guidance, candidates could assume responsibilities 
while being freed from the anxieties of OCS. Re- 
sults are presented which indicate that the program 
succeeded to a marked degree.—H. Hill. 


2410. Thompson, Mary Martha Gordon. The 
effect of discriminatory leadership on the relations 
between the more and less privileged subgroups. 
In University of Iowa, Doctoral dissertations, ab- 
stracts and references (1940 and 1941). lowa City, 
lowa, 1944, 4, 98-100. (Umi. Ia Stud. Aims Progr. 
Res., 1944, No. 76; Study Ser. No. 408.)—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis. 


2411. Warner, W. Lloyd, & Low, J. O. The 
social system of the modern factory; the strike: 
a social analysis. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1947. Pp. xvi + 245. $3.00.—Yankee City 
shoe factories, hitherto nonunionized and strike-free, 
suddenly went on strike in the depths of the depres- 
sion. Using the union to fight their case, the workers 
were successful in forcing management to accept 
unionization and to agree to arbitration on wage 
scales. This volume—one of 6 in the Yankee City 
Series—examines the social etiology of this strike. 
The authors find its causes embedded in changes 
which are national in scope. Technological change 
has broken down the skill hierarchy among workmen, 
making most of them simply machine tenders. The 
opportunity for workmen to rise in the economic 
and social scale is correspondingly reduced. At 
the same time, ownership and even management has 
been moved over into centralized groups which do 
not have local identifications or local interests. 
Other evidences suggest that “‘our class system is 
becoming less open and mobility increasingly diff- 
cult for those at the bottom of the heap.” This 
sets the stage for frustration, for use of the union 
in aggressive readjustments with management, and 
for appeals to the federal government as arbitrator 
between widely separated social hierarchies. (See 
also 16: 3714, 3715; 19: 3446.)—J. G. Jenkins. 


[See also abstracts 2085, 2107, 2166, 2174, 2195, 
2308, 2311, 2324, 2326, 2327, 2329, 2330, 2334, 
2437. | 
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2412. Corsini, Raymond J. (Elmira Reformaiory, 
Elmira, N. Y.) ‘ Nondirective vocational counseling 
of prison inmates. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 96-100. 
—Nondirective interviewing following the statis- 
tical interpretation of results from vocational tests 
appears to be more effective than maintaining a 
directive approach throughout the contact. In a 
prison atmosphere at least, the imparting of factual 
information is less important than the recognition 
of the counselee’s emotional attitudes towards the 
information given. The article is followed by a 
brief discussion by Rogers.— L. B. Heathers. 


2413. Farber, Maurice L. Imprisonment as a 
psychological situation. In Unwersity of Iowa, 
Doctoral dissertations, abstracts and references (1940 
and 1941). lowa City, lowa, 1944, 4, 80-81. (Univ. 
Ia Stud. Aims Progr. Res., 1944, No. 76; Study Ser. 
No. 408.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


2414. Houtz, Fanny, & Kostick, Evelyn. (Jewish 
Board of Guardians, New York.) Preparation of 
juvenile delinquents for treatment. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1947, 17, 143-150.—On the basis of a 
study of 15 cases referred by the Juvenile Aid Bureau 
to the Jewish Board of Guardians, cases of the kind 
which required continued psychiatric case work 
treatment, the authors conclude that in preparing 
juvenile delinquents for treatment (1) they were 
most effective where they entered within a week 
after the offense was committed; (2) a school visit 
before the first interview facilitated entry; (3) initial 
resistance could be minimized by planning a first 
contact with the adolescent and parent almost 
simultaneously; and (4) authority could be used 
constructively in preparing delinquents for treat- 
ment if safeguarded by the therapist’s warm and 
understanding attitude and used in treatment of 
psychopaths and primary behavior disorders but 
not neurotics.—R. £. Perl. 


2415. Marston, William Moulton. Lie detection 
—its bodily basis and test procedures. In Harri- 
man, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 354-363.—The 
definition of a lie in this discussion is limited to 
conscious deception. In commonly observed be- 
havior, there are two groups of voluntarily controlled 
responses considered as indications of deception: fear 
reactions and dominant defensive responses. The 
detection of involuntary movements and the correct 
interpretation of their pattern of response supply 
the material for scientific criteria of deception. An 
historial summary of scientific procedures in lie 
detection concludes with descriptions of the work 
with biood-pressure tests by W. M. Marston, J. A. 
Larson, L. Keeler, and G. W. Haney. In an evalua- 
tion of the status and procedures of the tests, the 
writer reports: the association reaction-time test is 
not in practical use; the psycho-galvanometer records 
are used sometimes in conjunction with the blood- 
pressure and respiration tests; the blood pressure- 
breathing test has gained in acceptance by psycholo- 
gists as an instrument reliable enough for practical 
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use in criminal and personnel investigations.—M, 
Orleans. 


2416. Schmideberg, Melitta. (Institute for the 
Scientific Treatment of Delinquency, London, Eng.) 
Can criminals be analyzed? J. soc. Casework, 1947, 
28, 83-90.—A plan for research, based on the an- 
alysis of a group of major criminals, is suggested, 
to determine to what extent ard in what way present- 
day penal methods could be improved upon and help 
prevent crime more effectively. This plan includes 
physical, psychiatric, and psychoanalytical exami- 
nations.—-V, M. Stark. } 

2417. Schmidl, Fritz. (Community Service So- 
ciety, New York.) The Rorschach test in juvenile 
delinquency research. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1947, 17, 151-160.—This review of Rorschach litera- 
ture on delinquency shows that Rorschach students 
of this subject have not yet arrived at any definite 
criteria. The author submits a number of sugges- 
tions for further research in the application of the 
Rorschach test to the study of juvenile delinquency: 
(1) as far as personality make-up is concerned, de- 
linquents are not a homogeneous group; (2) we must 
find a way of distinguishing between different types 
of personality among those susceptible to delin- 
quency; (3) we may have to quantify Rorschach 
factors which up to now have been considered quali- 
tative; and (4) there does not seem to be a charac- 
teristic sample of juvenile delinquents, so research 
will have to be based on pooled experience from 
varied sources. 24 references.—R. E. Perl. 

2418. Seidler, Regina. Escape into delinquency: 
the case of Robert E. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1946, 5, 
79-83.—The way in which family constellation and 
handling of punishment influenced this particular 
boy is discussed.—.S. B. Sarason. 


2419. Selling, Lowell S. The role of the court 
clinic in the administration of justice. J. clin. 
Psychopath., 1946, 8, 357-375.—The purpose, func- 
tion, and value of the court clinic may be described 
as follows: to provide the judge with scientific 
knowledge which will aid him to understand the 
defendent and to assess sentence accordingly; to 
recommend and in some instances to carry out 
various types of treatment procedures in particular 
cases; to demonstrate its worth to the judge; and to 
fulfill an educational purpose in showing what can 
be done with offenders through the medium of its 
reports and recommendations. 26 references.—G. A. 
Muensch. 


2420. Silverman, Daniel. (Medical Center for 
Federal Prisoners, Springfield, Mo.) The psychotic 
criminal ; a study of 500 cases. J. clin. Psychopath., 
1946, 8, 301-327.—Five hundred psychotic male 
prisoners admitted to the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners during 1937-1940 were compared from a 
criminologic-sociologic viewpoint with a _ similar 
group of “normal” prisoners. The general conclu- 
sions from the study are as follows: poverty, broken 
homes, and parent abnormality were more common 
in the psychotic group; both crime and prisoner 
psychoses were predominantly disorders of young 
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adults; the intelligence levels of the psychotics were 
comparable to that of all prisoners; the psychotics 
showed a greater frequency of abnormal behavior 
traits in childhood and maladaptation in school; 
and the psychotics more frequently demonstrated 
poorer. adjustment to adult life and personality 
disintegration. The author suggests that the results 
of this study indicate that the psychiatric viewpoint 
toward the criminal must be broadened to include 
the proper evaluation and correlation of environ- 
mental abnormalities as well as the treatment of 
personality disorders.—G. A. Muench. 


2421. Stouffer, George A., Jr. (U.S. Naval Re- 
ceiving Station, Norfolk, Va.), & Otness, H. Robert. 
100 civilian delinquents in the Navy; a comparative 
analysis of 100 civilian delinquents in the Navy with 
100 unselected enlisted men in the Navy. J. clin. 
Psychopath., 1946, 8, 251-270.—One hundred naval 
enlisted men in disciplinary status who had served 
30 or more days in a penal institution prior to en- 
listment in the Navy were compared with 100 un- 
selected enlisted men who were on active duty. 
The conclusions in regard to the delinquent group 
are as follows: 50% of the delinquents were under 21 
years of age; divorce and separation were predomi- 
nant; they tended to have come from larger and 
inadequate social and economic family backgrounds; 
to show markedly lower educational achievement; to 
have previously developed asocial attitudes toward 
conformity and order; and to show a prevalence of 
psychopathic and psychoneurotic traits—G. A. 
Muench. 


2422. Tappan, Paul W. (New York U., New 
York). Delinquent girls in court; a study of the 
Wayward Minor Court of New York. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. xvi + 265. 
$3.00.—The judicial, administrative, and social 
processes of the Wayward Minor Court in New York 
City are considered. The purpose of the study is to 
see how the norms and objectives of the Court are 
derived and how they have developed into their 
present form, and to appraise them in relation to the 
mores of the culture and community. The tech- 
niques used are those of court observation, statistics, 
interviews with court personnel, case studies, and 
bibliographic research. Needs for change are con- 
sidered and suggestions for administrative reorgani- 
zation are made. 185-item bibliography.—M. Mer- 
cer. 


[See also abstracts 2361, 2369, 2499. | 
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2423. Baker, Helen. [Comp.] (Princeton U., 
Princeton, N. J.) The office library of an industrial 
relations executive, 1946. (Sth ed.) Princeton, 
N. J.: Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1946. Pp. vi+ 35. 50¢—An annotated 
bibliography of selected books and documents in the 
various aspects of industrial relations—C, M. 
Louttit. 
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2424. Barr, A.S. (U. Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.) 
Teacher personnel. In Harriman, P. L., Encyel. 
Psychol. Pp. 497-512.—Principal topics discussed 
are definition and measurement of teaching efficiency, 
reasons for success and failure of teachers, devices to 
rate teachers, and mental hygiene of teachers. 29 
references.—R. W. Husband. 


2425. Dewey, Charles S. (Stevenson, Jordan & 
Harrison, Chicago, I.) The clinical approach to the 
selection of executive and managerial personnel in 
industry. Tex. Personnel Rev., 1946, 5, No. 3, 79-84. 
—The clinical approach requires a knowledge of the 
psychology of personality, complete job analyses 
and specifications, and an understanding of the social 
climate of the company within which the individual 
is to work. The clinician makes use of all instru- 
ments of observation, including tests and consulta- 
tion, to consider the total personality of the indi- 
vidual and the ways in which it would interact within 
the framework of the position and the people with 
whom he would come in contact.—G. S. Speer. 


2426. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) The experimental evaluation of a selec- 
tion procedure. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 
445-466.—-Data are presented on the success in 
pilot training of 1,000 applicants in relation to their 
scores on the Army selection and classification tests. 
Such results are presented as correlations between 
pilot stanine and success in pilot training.—S. 
Wapner. 

2427. Grove, C. H., & Clark, M. L. Physical 
examinations of selective service registrants in the 
final months of the war—January 1944 to August 
1945. U. S. selective Serv. Syst. med. Statist. Bull., 
1946, No. 4. Pp. 102.—Mental disease was the 


greatest single cause for rejection for whites, failure 
to meet minimum intelligence standard the largest 
cause among Negro selective service . registrants. 
Among Negroes the second largest factor was mental 
disease, but among whites it was musculo-skeletal 
defects. Percent rejected for mental disease by 
occupational group ranged from 18.6 for “students” 


to 33.2 for ‘“emergency and unemployed.”” Mental 
deficiency causing rejection ranged from 0.3% of 
“professional and semi-professional’’ to 34.1% of 
farm laborers. Numerous charts and tables pre- 
senting other data by states, by age, and by race 
are included. 29-item bibliography.—C. P. Froeh- 
lich. 

2428. Hendry, John W. A manual of time and 
motion study; a practical guide to the measurement 
of human endeavour in industry and to the develop- 
ment of productive efficiency. London: Pitman, 
1946. Pp. viii + 215. 12s. 6¢d.—Time and motion 
studies are not the panacea of all business ills, but 
they do serve to set a standard of producing as well 
as a rate of producing. The application of the tech- 
nique is a scientific method of measuring labor and can 
be applied to a variety of different types of work; 
however, with an increase of mental effort required, 
the study becomes more difficult. It is suggested 
to raise the standard of efficiency in industry (1) by 
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iving an incentive to workers to do their best; and 
2) by avoidance of all preventable waste. The 
component parts of the correct technique in perform- 
ing a job the right way which determines the effi- 
ciency of the operation are analyzed for the observer. 
Special techniques are pointed out for observers to 
avoid rating discrepancies. The status, number, 
qualifications, and code of ethics of the staff for a 
time and motion department is outlined together 
with equipment needs and accounting records re- 
quirements. The need for the building of a library 
of “synthetic” rates is emphasized.— L. H. Thacker. 


2429. Jurgensen, Clifford E. (Minneapolis Gas 
Light Company, Minneapolis, Minn.) Industrial 
use of the Ishihara Tests for Color Blindness. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1947, 31, 1-8.—Although the author 
does not advocate the use of psychologically naive 
persons as testers, he maintains that attention must 
be turned towards the revision of scoring keys, in- 
structions, and terminology (of such tests as laymen 
can administer), if tests are to gain the greatest favor. 
As a step in this direction, revised instructions and 
scoring keys pertaining to the Seventh Complete 
Edition of the Ishihara Test for Color Blindness are 
presented. Through a few changes (omissions and 
renumbering) these instructions can be adapted to 
other editions of the test.—H. Hill. 


2430. Kamm, Robert B., & Wrenn, C. Gilbert. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.) Current de- 
velopments in student-personnel programs and the 
needs of the veteran. Sch. & Soc., 1947, 65, 89-92.— 
On the basis of questionnaire returns from over 100 
liberal arts colleges and universities of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools there is evidence of substantial provision in 
the form of extended personnel programs to cope with 
the problems presented by the increased enrollment 
expected in the fall of 1946. Of the total number it is 
estimated that almost half will be veterans. AIl- 
though present practices reveal a clear recognition 
by the institutions responding of the magnitude of 
the task encountered, the authors assert that there 
is need for strengthening student-personnel services, 
if the individual student is to receive maximum 
benefit from his college education. Among obstacles 
to the incorporation of the emergency measures 
into an integrated and effective program are the 
following: (1) lack of a basic philosophy of student- 
personnel work; (2) lack of support of the program 
by the faculty as a whole; and (3) lack of trained 
personnel to administer the necessary services. 
Specific ways of meeting these difficulties are cited.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 

2431. Levy, Hermann. Medicine and industrial 
safety. Lancet, 1946, 251, 20—22.—Attention is 
directed to the human element in industrial safety 
and the part which medicine should play in reducing 
industrial accidents. Since ‘‘some workers, owing to 
accident-proneness, either physical or psychological, 
are unfit for certain jobs but, after rehabilitation, 
car safely be employed in other jobs,” job analysis 
should include a determination of the human re- 
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quirements of a job and consideration of the total 
sociomedical aspects of the worker’s life. Psycho- 
somatic illnesses, worries, and disease are commented 
upon as possible factors in accident proneness. “If 
we are to remove industrial safety from the narrow 
corner of technical accident prevention to the broad 
platform of general health, doctors will have to 
accept the main implications and obligations of this 
change.”"—A. C. Hoffman. 


2432. Merton, Robert K. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The machine, the worker, and the engineer. 
Science, 1947, 105, 79-84.—Such factors as tech- 
nological unemployment, loss of job status, lack of 
opportunity for individual initiative, etc. are pointed 
cut in discussing the social consequences of changes 
in technology. Found with these factors are pro- 
gressive closure of opportunities for promotion, 
depersonalization of contacts between managers and 
workers, and other factors which contribute to a 
greater trend toward growing tensions between men 
who manage and the men they manage. The author 
proposes a program of social research, co-ordinating 
the efforts of engineers and social scientists and 
jointly sponsored by management and labor, which 
shall be directed toward searching out the specific 
problems needing research and directing attention 
to workers’ sentiments and social relations to his 
job as well as to his economic status.— F. A. Mote. 


2433. Mundel, Marvin E. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) Systematic motion and time study. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1947. Pp. vii + 232. $4.00.— 
The methods for time and motion studies described 
in this textbook include procedures for planning a 
study, graphic analysis, use of motion picture tech- 
nics, and stop-watch time studies. Bibliography: 
pages 211 to 226.—C. M. Louttit. 


2434. Probst, John B. Measuring and rating 
employee value. New York: Ronald Press, 1947. 
Pp. xi + 166. $5.00.—Designed primarily for 
personnel directors, public administrators, execu- 
tives, and others called upon to rate the personal 
capabilities and work performances of individual 
employees working under their direction, this book 
is the outgrowth of the author’s 19 years experience 
as personnel director and consultant in personnel 
relations. Employee rating plans in general are 
first discussed and criticized. The evolution and 
methods of the Probst Rating System are then 
presented and explained. Numerous examples of 
the application of the methods in a variety of occu- 
pations are given, with statements of the results 
obtained from follow-up studies. Details of tech- 
nical interest to the personnel student regarding 
item selection, foreign translations, oral interviews, 
and experimental procedures are found in the 
appendices.— M. Siegel. 


2435. Queen’s University. Department of In- 
dustrial Relations. A selected bibliography on in- 
dustrial relations. Kingston, Ont.: Queen’s Uni- 
versity, 1946. Pp. 77. $1.00. (Dep. industr. 
Relat. Queen’s Univ. Bull. No. 11.)—An annotated 
bibliography of selected titles, chiefly books, on all 
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phases of personnel problems in industry. Sections 
on “Personnel Administration and Industrial Man- 
agement” (42 ref.); “‘Job Analysis; Time and Motion 
Study” (18 ref.); and “Industrial Psychology” 
(55 ref.) are particularly pertinent.—C. M. Louttit. 


2436. Rennie, Thomas A. C. (Cornell U. Med. 
Coll., New York), Swackhamer, Gladys, & Wood- 
ward, Luther E. Toward industrial mental health; 
an historical review. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 31, 
66-68.—Significant literature is reviewed under the 
rubrics: history, social unhealth and psychosomatic 
disorders, pressure of war-engendered problems, use 
of industrial psychiatrists, and employment of social 
psychologists, sociologists, and social workers. Ade- 
quate personnel management must seek to know 
what the individual brings to his work situation, 
what the work demands of the individual, and what 
the resulting equilibrium is. Maintenance of satis- 
factory equilibrium is helped by modifying the de- 
mands of the job so as to allow fulfillment of normal 
demands, by modifying the worker’s demands so 
that they can be realized on the job, or by both.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


2437. Rogers, Maria. (Commitice on Autonomous 
Groups, New York City.) Problems of human rela- 
tions in industry. Sociometry, 1946, 9, 350—371.— 
The author discusses and compares the scientific 
contributions to business and industry of two inde- 
pendent groups, the sociometrists, and the investi- 
gators at the Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration.—V. Nowlis. 


2438. Schultz, Richard S. (Jndustrial Relations 
Methods, New York.) How to develop successful 
office supervisors. Personnel J., 1947, 25, 273-281. 
—Office supervisors are not just born; they must be 
carefully selected and trained. Morale will be better 
if supervisors are taught to: (1) keep their office 
employees busy, (2) give them a chance to feel they 
are good at something, (3) lead rather than boss their 
employees, (4) let their employees work with con- 
genial people, and (5) give the employees a chance to 
feel important. Supervisors can increase production 
by getting employees to work together in harmony 
as a team according to the rules and policies of the 
company, rather than by just issuing orders. Since 
conditions are constantly changing, the supervisor 
can check on the morale of his office at intervals by 
giving the 10-item questionnaire on, ‘‘How to Meas- 
ure Employee Morale’’ which is given in this article. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 


2439. Shultz, Irvin T. (Baylor U., Waco, Texas.) 
Comparison of the scores of design engineering 
personnel with factory workers on the MacQuarrie 
Mechanical Performance Ability Tests. Trans. 
Kans. Acad. Sci., 1946, 49, 354-356.—Nineteen 
engineers, employed for designing and research, 
were compared with 138 factory workmen on the 
7 subtests of the MacQuarrie Test. The subtests 
which measure visualization and manual dexterity 
abilities differentiated the two groups. ‘““The Mac- 
Quarrie Test is valid when combined with other tests 
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and techniques for selection of engineering person- 
nel.”—W. A. Varvel. 

2440. Stedman, Gerald Eldridge. Industry audits. 
Personnel J., 1947, 25, 259-266.—An audit of in- 
dustrial relations is just as important as an audit of 
physical properties. Actually attitudes of employees 
frequently are not as bad as management believes 
from listening to a minority of the workers. By 
establishing himself as an industrial writer, the 
author has been able to get workers’ co-operation in 
filling out questionnaires aimed at measuring their 
attitudes toward their job, their company, and 
capital in general. While many workers lack an 
understanding of economics, most of them have 
positive attitudes toward management and capital. 
Attitudes are better in companies whose plants are 
isolated and not surrounded by saloons.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

2441. Taylor, Craig L., & Boelter, L. M. K. (U° 
California, Los Angeles, Calif.) Biotechnology: 
a new fundamental in the training of engineers. 
Science, 1947, 105, 217-219.—The point of view is 
developed that the engineer is required to work with 
machines, procedures, and structures which must be 
operated by and designed for human beings, there- 
fore it is important that he have a well grounded 


knowledge of human behavior (motivation, learning, 
social behavior, perception, etc.) in addition to 
specifically technical training in order that he may 


better serve the economy and society in which he 
works.— F. A. Mote. 

2442. Tiffin, Joseph. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) 
Industrial Psychology. In Harriman, P. L., Encyct. 
Psychol. Pp. 269-272.—Industrial psychology is 


based on the concept of individual differences. Short 
paragraphs deal with mental alertness tests, mechan- 
ical aptitudes, dexterity and coordination, trade 
tests, personality and interests, visual tests; training 
methods, merit rating, selection of inspectors, acci- 
dents and safety, and attitudes and morale. 5 


references.—R. W. Husband. 

2443. U. S. Employment Service. One year of 
employment counseling in the U. S. Employment 
Service. Empimt Serv. Rev., 1946, 13, No. 4, 3-20; 
24.—This symposium on employment counseling 
was prepared by various staff members of the United 
States Employment Service. Such topics as coun- 
seling in a small office, using tests in counseling, and 
tools for counseling are discussed.—C. P. Froehlich. 

2444. Williamson, E.G. (U. Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis.), & Foley, John D. Counseling in student 
personnel work. In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. 
Psychol. Pp. 104-110.—Personnel work in a college 
must consist in at least the following functions: 
admissions, testing, counseling, remediation, mental 
hygiene, health, financial aid, discipline, and student 
activities. While emphases vary, these must be 
handled. Individual analysis is the first step in 
counseling, followed by synthes's, diagnosis, prog- 
nosis, and counseling or therapy. Finally, follow-up 
and evaluation of the efficacy of counseling is to be 
made.— R. W. Husband. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2445. Wood, Wendell F. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) A new method for reading the employment 
questionnaire. J. appl. Psychol., 1947, 31, 9-17—A 
method is suggested for simplifying and making 
more efficient employee selection and placement. 
The 4 steps are as follows: (1) all occupations in the 
particular oganization are listed, using the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles as a guide; (2) personnel job 
descriptions for éach occupation.are prepared, i.e., 
employee requirements are specified; (3) for each 
distinct job an applicant questionnaire is devised; 
(4) a template is constructed—about the size of the 
questionnaire—using the cut-out technique to ex- 
pose only those portions which are essential job re- 
quirements. Personality traits which have no bear- 
ing on job success are minimized, time is saved, and 
no questions concerning job requirements arise 
between employment office and factory.—H. Hill. 

2446. Yarborough, J. V. (Southern Methodist U., 
Dallas, Tex.) What industry expects of college- 
trained personnel workers and what the colleges are 
doing in personnel work. Tex. Personnel Rev., 1946, 
5, No. 3, 62-65.—A survey of 46 employers indicates 
that they want their college-trained personnel work- 
ers to possess 3 groups of qualities: (1) general educa- 
tion, (2) special training and skills, and (3) certain 
personality qualities. These are discussed. A 
survey of colleges offering training in personnel work 
shows that they offer general training in the social 
sciences and specific training in personnel in one of 
3 ways: (a) a single course of 3 semester hours; (}) 
the undergraduate degree with a major in personnel 
administration; and (c) a master’s degree in person- 
nel administration with a 3-month internship. Only 
the third plan is really adequate. Differences in 
course content are indicated for courses of the same 
title when offered in the psychology department and 
the school of business administration.—G. S. Speer. 

2447. Zeleny, Leslie D. Selection of compatible 
flying partners. Amer. J. Sociol., 1947, 52, 424-431. 
—Though mutual confidence is essential in flying, 
pairs of cadet pilot-observers, flying partners in an 
Army Air Forces flying school, were picked alpha- 
betically, without regard to human relations. So- 
ciometric tests, in which each man stated his most 
and least preferred choices of partner, were set up; 
and the degrees of interrelationship among members 
of “elements” of 5 to 7 men were mathematically 
expressed. On the basis of the tests, it was possible 
to place nearly all cadets with compatible flying 
partners. A man’s status in the whole group was 
also computed by comparing his fellows’ acceptances 
and rejections of him. The data are presented in 
charts, figures, tables, and formulas.—D. L. Glick. 


[See also abstracts 2113, 2120, 2138, 2140, 2171 
2231, 2276, 2328, 2394, 2411, 2421, 2474, 2475. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


2448. Abel, Theodora M. (Letchworth Village, 
Thiells, N. Y.), & Von Grunebaum, G. E. A 
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contribution of a medieval Arab scholar to the prob- 
lem of learning. J. Personality, 1946, 15, 59-69.— 
Az-Zarnuji, a Mohammedan scholar of Persia, lived 
during parts of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
In a book, The Instruction of the Student—The 
Method of Learning, which the authors have trans- 
lated, Az-Zarnuji deals with the acquisition of 
knowledge among other subjects. Topics covered 
include: curriculum and subject matter, choice of 
setting and teacher, time for study, techniques for 
learning and manner of study, dynamics of learning, 
and the student’s relationship to others. He recog- 
nizes the magical and the folkways of his time but 
keeps distinct the logical and the primitive in his 
writings.— M. O. Wilson. 

2449. Ash, F. Elton. The effect of teacher adjust- 
ment upon pupil adjustment. In University of Iowa, 
Doctoral dissertations, abstracts and references (1940 
and 1941). lowa City, Iowa, 1944, 4, 76-79. (Unio. 
Ia Stud. Aims Progr. Res., 1944, No. 76; Study Ser. 
No. 408.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

2450. Baumgarten, F., & Tramer, M. Hilfsmittel 
zum Katologtest. (Auxiliary material for the use of 
the Catalog Test.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1944, 11, 
83-86.—To facilitate the use of the Catalog Test 
by Tramer, a test to determine reading interests of 
children and adolescents (see also 9: 5204; 13: 6308), 
the following scoring material is presented: con- 
venient grouping of the 430 books contained in the 
catalog into 24 areas of interest (12 of boys and 12 of 
girls) with abbreviated codes; a scoring sheet for 
graphic representation of the interest areas of a given 
child; and two samples of scoring sheets, one for a 
girl and one for a boy, already completed.—R. 
Lassner. 

2451. Baxter, Brent. (Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo, O.) Reliability and validity of 
the Kopas Wage Earner Battery of Tests. /. appl. 
Psychol., 1947, 31, 39-43.—The 6 basic subtests were 
split according to similarity of material and ease of 
counting each half. Obtained scores of 100 appli- 
cants for hourly jobs on the split halves were treated 
by the product-moment correlation technique. After 
correcting for double length, the reliability coeffi- 
cients ranged from .58 to .88, half of them being 
below .60. Kopas’ conceptions of validity are 
criticized, and the need for careful validity is empha- 
sized.— H. Hill. 

2452. Borow, Henry. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
Pa.) Current problems in the prediction of college 
performance. J. Amer. Ass. coll. Registr., 1946, 22, 
14-26.—The failure of intelligence tests, achievement 
tests, and high school records to predict college suc- 
cess with any great accuracy points to the importance 
of a number of nonintellectual factors in determining 
academic performance. These factors, briefly dis- 
cussed, are vocational motives, educational motives, 
use of time, study practices, health, extracurricular 
activities, and employment.—G. S. Speer. 

2453. Brownell, William A. (Duke U., Durham, 
N.C.) Frontiers in educational research: in arith- 
metic. J. educ. Res., 1947, 40, 373-380.—The 
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conception of arithmetic as a tool subject has given 
place to the requirement that skills be intelligent 
rather than mechanical and that arithmetic must be 
sensible and useful. Research is needed in methods 
of making arithmetic meaningful, in the grade place- 
ment of instruction in essential meanings, in what 
arithmetic is actually useful, and in the most effec- 
tive methods of practicing arithmetic. For some 
problems new procedures of investigation will have 
to be developed. The questionnaire and the inter- 
view are frequently of dubious value—M. Murphy. 

2454. Diederich, Paul B. (U. Chicago, Chicago, 
Til.) Teaching English with test exercises. Sch. 
Rev., 1947, 55, 80-86.—A series of 30 test exercises, 
each constructed around a central theme and provid- 
ing material for one week’s work, is the basis of the 
remedial English program of the University of 
Chicago. Each examination, which treats of a 
single broad problem, has 3 parts: (1) an objective 
section on reading, (2) an objective section on writing 
containing multiple choice questions on portions of 
complete papers written by students, and (3) an 
original essay. High correlations between scores on 
the writing test and essays written on the same day 
validate this form of objective writing test, although 
an original essay is included in the exercises to em- 
phasize practice in writing and not merely memoriz- 
ing rules of composition. In the use of these ma- 
terials emphasis is placed upon allowing the students 
to find the answers for themselves through group 
discussion. The function of the instructor is to guide 
discussion toward basic principles, exemplified in the 
solution of particular problems. Experimental 
results with a group of 67 students completing one 
quarter of remedial work compared with a control 
group point to the effectiveness of such taining as 
reflected in success in college examinations.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

2455. Drake, Raleigh M. (Mary Washington 
Coll., Fredericksburg, Va.) Aptitudes and aptitude 
testing. In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 
38-45.—Aptitudes are defined, and are discussed in 
terms of general, group, and specific factors. The 
criteria of tests of aptitude are defined, following 
which there are descriptions of the following types of 
tests: musical, mechanical, clerical, art, shorthand, 
and medical aptitudes.— R. W. Husband. 

2456. Fuhrman, Miriam. (U. S. Dep. Labor, 
Washington, D. C.) The employment certificate as 
an aid in vocational guidance. Occupations, 1947, 
25, 317-320.—Although the employment certificate 
procedure varies from one state to another, it offers 
many different types of opportunities for guidance 
service. Major services suggested are: school-learn- 
ing interview, planning for the first job, follow-up 
studies, and a continuing source of information on 
job opportunities.—G. S. Speer. 

2457. Gates, ArthurI. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Frontiers in educational research: in reading. J. 
educ. Res., 1947, 40, 381-388.—At present there is 
need for research on the characteristics and com- 
ponents of reading, on the comparison of reading with 
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other media of learning, on the demands for reading 
which will be made by society in the future, on the 
improvement of reading materials, on individual 
abilities and limitations in learning by reading, and 
in learning by other means. It is necessary that 
extreme specialization of research be counteracted 
and that there be co-operation of all specialists. 
Study must also be given to general theories of 
learning and their relation to reading.—M. Murphy. 


2458. Gideonse, Harry D. (Brooklyn Coll., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) The golden opportunity for 
public education. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1947, 31, 
14-28.—A drift of adult policy toward restrictive 
practices, which by keeping young people from 
participating freely in economic life excludes them 
by design from effective and satisfying transition to 
adult life, seems inevitable, and this preventing of 
adjustment to adult responsibility through private 
employment is likely to create a highly educated 
proletariat. The family is disintegrating and with 
it the basic educational agency. The mental sciences 
must devote their resources to studying our young 
people in terms of the totality of the formative 
influences bearing on them. An honest evaluation of 
youth needs will bring about neither curricular 
tinkering nor psychological or guidance gadgets, but 
a recasting of our educational functions so that the 
structure of education can take account of the revolu- 
tionary shift that has already taken place in the 


total picture of the formative and educational 
influences that affect youth. ‘‘Every generation has 
the type of youth it deserves." —-W. L. Wilkins. 


2459. Goldrich, Rose W., & Newman, Bertha. 
(Jewish Vocational Service, Cleveland, O.) Tech- 
niques of vocational counseling. Jewish soc. Serv. 
Quart., 1947, 23, 311-313.—Abstract. 

2460. Jimerson, John A. Counseling of students 
at Biarritz American University. J. Amer. Ass. coll. 
Registr., 1946, 22, 5-13.—This is a brief description 
of the organization, purpose, and function of the 
educational and personal guidance system in opera- 
tion at the American University.—G. S. Speer. 

2461. King, Joseph E., Jr. (Science Research 
Associates Chicago, Ill.) The modification-revision 
method in psychomotor measurement. Educ. Psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 505-516.—The modification- 
revision method in psychomotor measurement de- 
veloped in a study of the Army Air Forces Aviation 
Psychology Program is described. Modification 
measures were developed to sample secondary be- 
haviors occurring during a test situation. The 
revision measures developed involved the addition 
of further problems to be solved simultaneously with 
the basic task.—S. Wapner. 

2462. Knox, John B. (U. Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn.) Scholastic standing and prominence. Sch. 
& Soc., 1947, 65, 194-195.—In a sample of 8 Harvard 
graduating classes, distributed over the period 1880— 
1925, graduation with honors was significantly re- 
lated to prominence as determined by inclusion in 
Who's Who in America. Likelihood of attaining this 
degree of prominence showed an increase with the 
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level of honors achieved, 17% of those who gradu- 
ated cum laude, 27% of the magna cum laude gradu- 
ates, and 58% of those receiving their degrees summa 
cum laude being cited. Achievement in extra- 
curricular fields was not so clearly related to post- 
graduate prominence, although distinction in college 
literary activities and in executive capacities showed 
some correlation with the criterion. A combination 
of scholastic honors and outstanding extracurricular 
achievement supplied the best basis for predicting 
future success.—R. C. Strassburger. 

2463. Kopp, T., & Tussing, L. (Burbank High 
School, Burbank, Calif.) The vocational choices of 
high school students as related to scores on voca- 
tional interest inventories. Occupations, 1947, 25, 
334-339.—The study of the stated vocational 
choices of 280 high school boys and 326 girls were 
correlated with scores on the Kuder Preference 
Record and the Cleeton Vocational Interest In- 
ventory. On the Kuder the correlations were .50 
for girls and .59 for boys; on the Cleeton the correla- 
tions were .36 and .53 for girls, and .44 and .50 for 
boys.—G. S. Speer. 

2464. Kuhl, Louise. A study of the learning rate 
of college women in certain physical activities as 
related to their general motor ability. In University 
of Iowa, Doctoral dissertations, abstracts and refer- 
ences (1940 and 1941). lowa City, Iowa, 1944, 4, 
292-293. (Univ. Ia Stud. Aims Progr. Res., 1944, 
No. 76; Study Ser. No. 408.)—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis. 

2465. Lawson, Elizabeth K. 
State Teachers Coll., Charleston, Ill.) Remedial 
reading. In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 
831-—834.—Since 1911, over 2,000 studies have been 
made in this field through laboratory and classroom 
analyses of the reading process, bringing to light 
types of reading disability and their diagnoses. 
Basic factors include defective vision, glandular dis- 
turbances, contagious diseases, emotional and atti- 
tudinal set, personality factors in teacher-pupil 
relationship, the quality of teaching, and home 


(Eastern Illinois 


influences. 90 references.—G. E. Bird. 
2466. Lloyd-Jones, Esther (Columbia U., New 
York.) Trends in counseling techniques. Tex. 


Personnel Rev., 1946, 5, No. 3, 9-13.—Counseling 
needs (1) emotionally sound and _ intellectually 
vigorous persons willing to devote themselves pro- 
fessionally to the field; (2) employers who have a 
broad understanding of the contributions that 
trained counselors can make to people and situa- 
tions; and (3) leaders in the counseling movement 
who appreciate humanitarian purposes in addition 
to technical competence.—G. S. Speer. 

2467. Maucker, William. Measurement and 
evaluation of high school student’s understanding of 
modern society. In University of Iowa, Doctoral 
disserations, abstracts and references (1940 and 1941). 
Iowa City, Iowa, 1944, 4, 125-133. (Univ. Ia Stud. 
Aims Progr. Res., 1944, No. 76; Study Ser. No. 408.) 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 
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2468. Pankaskie, Margaret. Factors in reading 
achievement at the college level. In University of 
Iowa, Doctoral dissertations, abstracts and references 
(1940 and 1941). lowa City, Iowa, 1944, 4, 336-347. 
(Univ. Ia Stud. Aims Progr. Res., 1944, No. 76; 
Study Ser. No. 408.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


2469. Reed, Homer B. (Fort Hays State Coll., 
Hays, Kan.) The number of exceptional children 
in Kansas. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., 1946, 49, 333- 
345.—Exceptional children refers here to those 
“‘who because of some deficiency or talent are so 
constituted that they cannot profit maximally from 
instruction in the regular grades.” The number of 
such exceptional school children was estimated by a 
questionnaire investigation of 171 schools in 52 
counties and by a testing survey of all the elementary 
school children in one county. These methods 
yielded ‘‘an estimate of 68,640 exceptional school 
children in Kansas, or 14.55% of the school popula- 
tion. The estimated annual extra cost of giving 
these children a special education is three and one- 
half million dollars.”—W. A. Varvel. 

2470. Riemer, Svend. (U. Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis.) Married veterans are good students. Mar- 
riage Fam. Living, 1947, 9, 11-12.—Data from Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin students gave the following 
grade point averages: for 4,201 veterans the grade 
point average was 1.66, for 1,114 nonveterans, 1.57; 
for 1,021 married veterans the average was 1.80, 
for 3,180 single veterans, 1.62; for 63 married veter- 
ans who lived in the trailer camps and who had 
children the average was 1.90, for 84 married veter- 
ans who lived in the trailer camps and who had no 
children, 1.73. The suggestion is made that the 
factors of age and marriage and marriage-and- 
children be studied also in nonveteran groups before 
the data can be properly interpreted. It is also 
suggested that the academic success of the married 
student, as compared to that of the single student, is 
the result of a “‘different set of motivations.”— L. H. 
McCabe. 

2471. Scheffer, Ruth. (Jewish Vocational Service, 
Chicago, Ill.) Casework and vocational counseling. 
Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1947, 23, 314-315.—Ab- 
stract. 

2472. Seibert, Earl W. (Juniata Coll., Hunting- 
don, Pa.) A report of data on the Job Qualification 
Inventory. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 100—104.— 
Van Allyn’s Job Qualification Inventory (see 19: 
2733) compares the stated vocational interests of a 
person with his training and experience, i.e., with his 
interests as verified by his behavior. The test was 
given to 168 freshmen women at Green Mountain 
Junior College. Tables are given showing the dis- 
tributions of scores in the various occupational 
groupings for the group as a whole and for 12 curricu- 
lar groups. It is concluded that the Inventory war- 
rants further study.— L. B. Heathers. 

2473. Smith, Henry Lester, & Rausch, Oscar P. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington, Ind.) Analytic study of 
the student personnel of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, 1931-1942. Bull. Sch. Educ. 
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Ind. Univ., 1946, 22, No. 3. Pp. 31.—With the 
assistance of 26 tables and several graphs, the follow- 
ing facts emerge. Many students who enrolled did not 
complete their work. After 1936, the majority of 
candidates for the bachelor’s degree were women. 
During the last few years the number seeking an 
elementary instead of a high school teacher’s license 
has increased about 25%, due to increase in ele- 
mentary teachers’ salaries as a result of a four years’ 
requirement for an elementary license. Students 
preparing for a high school license took courses in 29 
different subject fields, with achievement results in 
the School of Education being about the same as 
those in other departments. More men than women 
obtained the master’s degree, many of the former 
preparing for administrative work. Nearly twice 


as many hours of graduate work were taken at ex- |. 


tension centers as on the campus, offerings at the 
extension centers being maintained at a high level 
of excellence.—G. E. Bird. 


2474. Smith, Henry P. (Syracuse U., Syracuse, 
N. Y.) The selection of students for the profes- 
sion of teaching. Sch. & Soc., 1947, 65, 169-171.— 
The procedures for the systematic selection of stu- 
dents for teacher training in the School of Education 
of Syracuse University are outlined in this article. 
There is specific reference to the various sources of 
information used in the choice of candidates, a 
detailed discussion of the process of selection itself, 
and a summary of the basic philosophy underlying 
the determination of fitness for teacher training.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 


2475. Strong, Edward K., Jr. (Stanford U., 
Calif.) Differences in interests among public ad- 
ministrators. J. appl. Psychol., 1947, 31, 18-38.— 
In an attempt to analyze differences in interests, 
552 public administrators, earning from $3,000 to 
$10,000 a year, were divided into 16 subgroups on the 
basis of their function, and their interests recorded on 
the Vocational Interest Blank. The scoring of these 
answers on 34 occupational-interest scales yielded no 
high average ratings. Accepting 70% overlapping as 
evidence of statistical significance, the authors found 
870 significant differences between the 120 pairs of 
subgroups. Little difference of interest was found 
between the subgroups of hospital attendant, prison 
warden, and personnel and federal administrator. 
It is maintained that the subsuming of divergent 
activities under one subgroup often results in spuri- 
ous low average scores.—H. Hill. 

2476. Taylor, E. A., Jr. How well are veterans 


doing? Sch. & Soc., 1947, 65, 210—213.—The aca- 
demic achievement in freshman English courses at 


‘the University of Southern California during the 


year 1945-46 is the basis for this comparative study 
of veteran and nonveteran performance. In a sam- 
ple of 1,364 students at the end of the winter term, 
of those receiving A, 64% were veterans, while 36% 
were nonveterans. Among the failures nonveterans 
outnumbered veterans 64% as against 36%. At 
the close of the spring term in a larger sample, the 
veterans showed an even greater superiority in the 
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case of high grades. The explanation of this dis- 
parity in terms of a tendency toward favoritism to 
the veteran is not borne out by informal inquiry. 
More cogent reasons seem to be the greater ma- 
turity, broader perspective, and stronger motivation 
of the veteran student.—R. C. Strassburger. 

2477. Thompson, Ronald B., & Flesher, Marie A. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus, O.) Comparative aca- 
demic records of veterans and civilian students. 
J. Amer. Ass. coll. Registr, 1947, 22, 176-179.— 
Study of the academic records in one quarter for 
2,020 veterans and 5,887 civilian undergraduates 
shows that the median point hour ratio earned by 
veterans was 0.17 higher than that for the civilians. 
Civilian women showed a slight superiority (0.05) 
over civilian men.—G. S. Speer. 

2478. Trow, William Clark. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.) Frontiers in educational research: 
in general educational psychology. . educ. Res., 
1947, 40, 321-326—Among the general mental 
processes those in which research is most needed are 
perception, associating, and thinking. Research in 
school situations should stress symbolic learning, 
motor learning, aesthetic learning, and social learn- 
ing. Not only must attention be given to new areas 
in educational research, but new techniques of 
experimentation must continually be developed.— 
M. Murphy. 

2479. Tuckman, Jacob. (Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice, Montreal, Canada.) Use of tests in vocational 
counseling. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1947, 23, 313- 
314.—Abstract. 

2480. U. S. Veterans Administration. Advise- 
ment and Guidance Service. Predicting success in 
engineering training. U. S. Vet. Adm. Advmt 
Guidance Serv. tech. Bull., 1946, TB7-11. Pp. 7.—A 
summary of findings of research studies concerning 
the prediction of success in engineering training forms 
the basis for suggesting the abilities essential in an 
engineering training program and for the selection 
of tests recommended as useful in evaluating these 
abilities. The purpose of this bulletin is to provide 
vocational advisers with information in regard to 
engineering training and the requirements for suc- 
cess in the engineering curriculum. A bibliography 
is included.—C. P. Froehlich. 

2481. U.S. Veterans Administration. Advisement 
and Guidance Service. Predicting success in train- 
ing—an essential step in the counseling procedure. 
U. S. Vet. Adm. Adomt Guidance Serv. tech. Buill., 
1946, TB7-10. Pp. 3.—This technical bulletin of 
the Advisement and Guidance Service of the Veter- 
ans Administration supplements their Manual of 
Advisement and Guidance by discussing some of the 
basic principles and problems involved in predicting 
success in educational or training programs. It also 
introduces a series of bulletins dealing with the pre- 
diction of success in a number of training programs. 
A bibliography is included.—C. P. Froehlich. 


2482. Vaughn, Kenneth W. A study of attitude 
toward teaching. In University of Iowa, Doctoral 
dissertations, abstracts and references (1940 and 1941). 
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Iowa City, Iowa, 1944, 4, 158-175. (Univ. Ia 
Stud. Aims Progr. Res., 1944, No. 76; Study Ser. 
No. 408.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


2483. Witty, Paul. ( Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ii.) Reading problems in the secondary school. 
Soc. & Soc., 1947, 65, 113-116.—Recent assertions 
to the effect that substantial numbers of high-school 
pupils, in some cases estimated as high as one-third 
of the school population, are unable to learn to read 
sufficiently well to let it make any appreciable 
difference in their literacy are regarded as question- 
tionable by the author. Consideration of several 
surveys of reading ability fails to bear out the gen- 
eralization that one-third of the pupils in the second- 
ary school cannot read on a fifth-grade level. There 
is, moreover, no evidence to support the statement 
that remedial reading has failed. Programs de- 
signed for pupils requiring individual attention 
because of serious disability as well as those for the 
larger number of less seriously handicapped have 
shown beneficial results. Further demonstration 
that the “nonverbal” can learn to read is found in 
the success of the Army educational program, result- 
ing in large measure from the methods and materials 
employed. Applied to the remedial reading pro- 
grams of our schools, such measures can bring about 
lasting gains. To this end it is essential that ade- 
quate instructional materials and properly-trained 
and well-paid teachers be available so as to insure 
the attainment of an educational ideal which pro- 
vides fully for individual differences.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 


2484. Wood, Ben D. [Dir.], Traxler, Arthur E., 
Raines, Ruth Carstens, & Townsend, Agatha. 1946 
fall testing program in independent schools and 
supplementary studies; of test results. 
Educ. Rec. Bull., 1947, No. 47, 1-38.—Thirty pages 
of tables and graphs indicate among other findings 
that the scholastic aptitude of independent school 
pupils is similar to that in previous testing programs. 
The distributions tend to be normal and cover al- 
most the entire range of possible scores. Medians 
advance steadily through the grades. Achievement 
tests show that more than three-fourths of the inde- 
pendent school pupils surpass public school medians, 
with the smallest difference in grades II and III. 
This result is especially true in reading, the average 
being about 2 grades advanced in average reading 
ability as compared with the public school norm. 
In spelling, the scores ranged from zero to perfect, 
with many low enough to call for remedial work. 
Independent-school pupils are superior to those of 
the public school in number, verbal, and reasoning 
facts, moderately high in the memory factor, but 
not above in the space and word fluency scores.— 
G. E. Bird. 

2485. Wrightstone, J. Wayne. (N. Y. C. 
Board of Education, Brooklyn, N. Y.) Frontiers 
in educational research: in the measurement of 
aptitudes and achievement. J. educ. Res., 1947, 40, 
389-396.—In the measurement of intelligence or 
academic aptitude the major trends in research for 
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the next decade will probably be: a broader and more 
analytical view of the meaning of intelligence, a 
clearer appreciation of the role of social and cul- 
tural forces in shaping intelligence, and a more 
realistic interpretation of test scores. In the meas- 
urement of other aptitudes major emphasis will be 
upon analysis of psychological components of 
particular occupational abilities, the development of 
tests for these components and their validation 
through co-operation with industry. In achieve- 
ment testing emphasis will be placed upon tests of 
such objectives as critical thinking, the refinement 
of essay type tests, and statistical problems involved 
in the development of norms.—M. Murphy. 

2486. Young, Alistair J. Truancy: a study of 
mental, scholastic, and social conditions in the 
problem of non-attendance at school. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1947, 17, 50-51.—Abstract of Ed.B. thesis, 
Glasgow Univ., 1946. 


[See also abstracts 2080, 2123, 2146, 2148, 2296, 
2348, 2380, 2387, 2412, 2430, 2441, 2443, 2444, 
2497, 2498. ] 


MENTAL TESTS 


2487. Arthur, Grace. Performance tests. In 
Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 447-453.— 
“Performance tests . . . [are] tests which can be 
given without the use of language, either oral or 
written, or abstract symbols such as words or num- 
bers by either the subject or the examiner.” These 
have been developed chiefly to work with the deaf, 
foreign born, those with speech defects, and those 
from widely different cultures. The development of 
measures of this type is traced by descriptions of 
nearly 60 tests. 6l-item bibliography.—R. W. 
Husband. 

2488. Brogden, Hubert E. The effect of bias due 
to difficulty factors in product-moment item inter- 
correlations on the accuracy of estimation of re- 
liability by the Kuder-Richardson formula Number 
20. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 517-520.—It 
is concluded “. . . that the K-R 20 is not seriously 
influenced by the difficulty bias in the product- 
moment intercorrelations.”—S. Wapner. 

2489. Cronbach, Lee J. (U. Chicago, Chicago, 
Ii.) Response sets and test validity. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 475-494.—“Response sets 
are defined as any tendency causing a person con- 
sistently to make different responses to test items 
than he would have made had the same content 
been presented in a different form."’ Evidence is 
presented which demonstrates the existence of these 
response sets, and suggestions are made for elimi- 
nating their effect on test validity. 32 references.— 
S. Wapner. 

2490. Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) New standards for test evaluation. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 427-438.—The 
traditional concepts of validity and reliability of 
test construction are discussed from the viewpoint 
of factor theory.—S. Wapner. 


2486-2495 


2491. Gurvitz, Milton S. (Lewisburg, Penna.) 
Intelligence test standardization. In Harriman, P. 
L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 286-300.—Intelligence test 
standardization is discussed as to history, criteria, 
significant age divisions, available data to guide 
standardization, and statistical and matching tech- 
niques. It is pointed out that only since the 1940 
census report have adequate data been available to 
set up satisfactory sampling criteria. Twelve tables 
and one graph give data to illustrate the discussion. 
—R. B. Ammons. 


2492. Hogadone, Edwina, & Smith, Leo F. 
( Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N. Y.) 
Some evidence on the validity of the Cardall Test 
of Practical Judgment. J. appl. Psychol., 1947, 31, 
54-56.—“1. This study compared the results of raw 
scores made by 91 students on the Cardall Test of 
Practical Judgment and gross scores made on the 
ACE with supervisor’s rating of the student’s 
practical judgment as exhibited in class, coopera- 
tive job and extracurricular activities. 2. Results 
indicate that the ACE correlated slightly higher 
(0.28) with the supervisor’s rating than did the TP] 
(0.24).”"—H. Hill. 

2493. Mann, Cecil W. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Intelligence tests and testing. In Harriman, 
P. L., Encych. Psychol. Pp. 300—-304.—The develop- 
ment of intelligence tests is discussed, with brief 
attention to such topics as definition of intelligence, 
selection of items, standardization, units of intelli- 
gence, and group testing. A chronological outline 
is given, showing the development of testing from 
1879 to 1937. 31 references ——R. B. Ammons. 


2494. Manson, Morse P., & Grayson, Harry M. 
The Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale as a measure of 
intellectual impairment for military prisoners. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1947, 31, 67-81.—As part of the 
psychological evaluation of all prisoners at MTOUSA 
Disciplinary Training Center, the Shipley-Hartford 
Retreat Scale was administered. According to 
standardization figures about 25% of the group 
showed impairment, whereas more than 50% of the 
prisoners examined at this center obtained concep- 
tual quotients (CQ) below 90, i.e. indicating im- 
pairment. Substitution of the AGCT for the Shipley 
vocabulary test produced CQ’s more closely in 
agreement with the original Shipley norms. More- 
over, as the CQ’s obtained in this manner conformed 
to the normal probability curve, the scores above 
100 (as many fell above as below 100) could be 
attributed to chance. And if this condition ob- 
tained, the scores below 100 could be interpreted 
in the same manner. Further evidence for this 
evaluation was gained through finding that all but 
2% of the test scores fell within the limits of the 
standard error of estimate of the predicted scores. 
The Shipley test was not a valid test of deterioration 
for conditions at this center, but was a valid test of 
intelligence.—H. Hill. 


2495. Porteus, S. D. (U. Hawati, Honolulu, 
T. H.) Porteus maze tests. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 537-544.—A rather detailed 
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account is given of the historical development and 
applications of the Porteus maze tests. Data are 
presented on the maze performance of such groups 
as delinquents, feebleminded, prison inmates, lobo- 
tomy patients, and persons from widely varying 
cultural groups. Statistics are given from a con- 
siderable number of studies, dealing with the re- 
liability of the maze test and its correlation with 
other measures. 37-item bibliography.—R. 8B. 
Ammons. 


2496, Stalnaker, Ruth C., & Stalnaker, John M. 
(Stanford U., Calf.) The effect on a candidate’s 
score of repeating the Scholastic Aptitude Test of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 495-503.—Data are pre- 
sented on the effect on a candidate’s score of repeat- 
ing the Scholastic Aptitude Test. Averages and 
standard deviations of the increases in score which 
take place are noted. It is concluded that nearly all 
of the increase in a candidate’s score is dependent 
upon growth in the verbal factor.—S. Wapner. 


2497. Townsend, Agatha. A report on the Chi- 
cago Tests of Primary Mental Abilities. Educ. 
Rec. Bull., 1947, No. 47, 39-48.—Investigation 
showed that reliability coefficients could be computed 
for 5 of the 6 composite scores of the tests used. 
Intercorrelations indicated a common mental factor 
involved—probably speed. It was concluded that 
the Chicago battery yields significant information 
about the ability of individuals and groups with the 
expenditure of a reasonable amount of testing time. 
The tests revealed high general academic aptitude 


for independent-school groups. It is recommended 
that individual profiles be interpreted in the light of 
the appropriate independent-school profiles as well 


as the norms for unselected groups.—G. E. Bird. 


2498. Traxler, Arthur E. Reliability and predic- 
tive value of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. 
Educ. Rec. Bull., 1947, No. 47, 49-58.—Because 
readiness for instruction is an individual matter 
depending on many factors, chronological age at 
school entrance is an inadequate criterion. It is 
advised, therefore, that independent elementary 
schools supplement the results of intelligence tests of 
entering pupils with scores on readiness tests. Those 
employed were found to possess high reliability and 
predictive value regarding the achievement of inde- 
pendent-school pupils as measured by standard 
tests. 29 references—G. E. Bird. 


[See also abstracts 2297, 2426. ] 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


2499. Alt, Herschel. (Jewish Board of Guardians, 
New York.) Juvenile behavior problems. Social 
Wk Yearb., 1947, 9, 261-271.—In this article the 
nature, extent, causes, prevention, and treatment of 
behavior problems, especially juvenile delinquency, 
are discussed. Agency, institutional, and legal 
aspects are emphasized. 30 references.—C. M. 
Louttst. 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


2500. Anderson, Carl L. The development or a 
level of aspiration in young children. In University 
of Iowa, Doctoral disserations, abstracts and references 
(1940 and 1941). lowa City, lowa, 1944, 4, 72-75. 
(Univ. Ia Stud. Aims Progr. Res., 1944, No. 76; 
Study Ser. No. 408.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


2501. Buxbaum, Edith. Activity and aggression 
in children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 
161—166.—Interference in the practicing stage of 
children’s activities may be responsible for a number 
of disturbances in vital activities, such as eating, 
sleeping, habit training, etc. These disturbances 
become fixated in the phase of their development in 
which the disturbance occurs and are expressed by 
hostility which that particular phase of development 
puts at their disposal. When the disturbed activity 
is restored, the particular form of aggression di- 
minishes or disappears.— R. E. Perl. 

2502. Cameron, Hector Charles. (Guy's Hos- 
pital, London) The nervous child. (5th ed.) 
London: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 
viii + 252. $3.00.—Changes in the fifth edition 
include “added notes on umbilical colic, on the 
excessive depth of sleep in enuresis, on the signifi- 
cance of night terrors, and on the habitual vomiting 
of infancy." Other changes are apparently minor. 
This book deals with the development, symptoms, 
and physical characteristics of the ‘“‘nervous child.” 
Typical of the sixteen chapter headings are: Want of 
Sleep, Toys, Books and Amusements, and Nervous- 
ness and Physique.—J. B. Rotter. 


2503. Carmichael, Leonard. (Tufts Coll., Med- 
ford, Mass.) Behavior during fetal life. In Harri- 
man, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 198-205.— 
Human responses occurring during various periods of 
prenatal life are summarized. Certain trends in 
psychological development are critically examined.— 
G. G. Thompson. 

2504. Cole, Luella. Adolescence. In Harriman, 
P. L., Eneycl. Psychol. Pp. 3-12.—Growth and 
development during adolescence are discussed under 
the following headings: physical growth, emotional, 
social, moral, and intellectual development. The 
treatment is general without documentation.—G. G. 
Thompson. 

2505. Cole, Luella, & Morgan, John, J. B. 
Psychology of childhood and adolescence. New 
York: Rinehart, 1947. Pp. x +416. $3.50.— 
Designed primarily “for use in teachers’ colleges and 
in colleges that offer a combined course in child 
and adolescent psychology,” this elementary text 
considers human development from early childhood 
to later adolescence. It is a synthesis of the authors’ 
earlier works (see 16: 3830, 3842), with new material 
added. The book’s 12 chapters deal with the follow- 
ing topics: physical growth; motor development; 
emotional growth; motivation; social growth; homes 
for children and adolescents; play and interests; 
intellectual growth; bright and dull children; lan- 
guage; growth in attitudes and behavior; and per- 
sonality. Bibliographies are included for each topic 
discussed.— J. L. Gewirts. 
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2506. Curry, E. Thayer. Voice changes in male 
adolescents. Laryngoscope, St Louis, 1946, 56, 
795-805.—“‘In summarizing the investigations on 
change of voice in male we aaa the following 
conclusions seem justified : First: Perseptually, voice 
change is characterized by: 1. Loss of control of 
voice and vocal instability. 9. ‘Breaks,’ which are 
one octave in extent. 3. Certain symptoms, includ- 
ing huskiness, which precede the actual change of 
pitch. Second: The mean age at which these changes 
take place is approximately 14 years on a chrono- 
logical age scale. Third: Certain enlargements take 
place within the larynx approximately at the time of 
change of voice. Fourth: Objective studies have 
related change of voice to pubic development and 
certain anthropometric skeletal measures.” 36 refer- 
ences.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2507. Fabian, A. A., & Bender, Lauretta. (Belle- 
vue Hospital, New York.) Head injury in children: 
predisposing factors. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1947, 
17, 68-79.—Of the 5,000 children observed on the 
Children’s Ward of Bellevue Hospital during the 
past 10 years, 86 had confirmed histories of serious 
head injuries. Factors predisposing these children 
to their injuries were investigated. Sixty-five chil- 
dren had no specific pretraumatic pathological condi- 
tion such as epilepsy, psychosis, etc. A majority of 
them, however, became involved in repeated acci- 
dents. The environmental influences and psycholog- 
ical mechanisms observed in accident-prone children 
are discussed.— R. E. Perl. 


2508. Faegre, Marion L., & Anderson John E. 
Child care and training. (7th rev.ed.) Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1947. Pp. vi + 310. 
$3.25.—The content of this popular guidebook has 
been brought up to date. Thought questions follow 
each chapter, and a bibliography of 148 books and 
pamphlets is appended. (See also 3: 4240; 11: 2991; 
14: 5754; 19: 2399.)—J. L. Gewirtz. 


2509. Gruenberg, Sidonie Matsner. (Child Study 
Association of America, New York.) Parent educa- 
tion and child development. Social Wk Yearb., 
1947, 9, 342-347.—Parent education as a semiformal 
program is an effort to teach parents principles of 
child development. This article traces the history 
of the movement and describes some of the results 
it has accomplished. 19 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

2510. Hopkirk, Howard W. (Child Welfare 
League of America, New York.) Foster care for 
children. Social Wk Yearb., 1947, 9, 203-208.— 
Foster care for children, either institutional or in 
foster homes, has a therapeutic value in dealing with 
behavior-problem children, as well as economic and 
psychological values in the case of dependent and 
neglected children. Selection of homes, costs, social 
values, statistics, and the adequacy of facilities are 
discussed. 18 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

2511. Irwin, Orvis C. (U. Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.) 
Infant psychology. In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. 
Psychol. Pp. 272-286.—Research findings related 
to the human infant’s psychological development 
during the first two years of life are presented in 


2506-2517 


summary form. A brief overview of the author's 
recent research on early speech development is 
included. The 19-item bibliography consists of 
general, survey-type reports.—G. G. Thompson. 


2512. McCluskie, J. A. Children who spend too 
long in bed. Lancet, 1946, 251, 302-303.—The 
opinion is expressed that children may often be 
required to sleep too long or at least are expected to 
remain in bed too long. Such unwise sleeping regi- 
men may result in behavior problems: infants cry 
vigorously; toddlers show restlessness, crying, head- 
banging, and may develop such other pastimes as 
thumb-sucking, masturbation, and bed-wetting; 
children of school age may talk in their sleep, sleep- 
walk, or develop enuresis. Representative instances 
are described. Charts are presented and discussed 
of the amount of sleep babies, toddlers, and school 
children should have. Comments on this article 
appear on pages 363, 399, 438, 546, and 579 of the 
same volume.—A. C. Hoffman. 


2513. Martin, Mabel F. (State Teach. Coll., 
Peru, Nebr.) Child psychology. In Harriman, P. L., 
Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 62-78.—Methods of research, 
historical background, health habits, and emotional, 
intellectual, and linguistic development are dis- 
cussed. Practical applications of research general- 
izations are emphasized. 59-item bibliography. 


G. G. Thompson. 


2514. Menzies, Hilda F. Children in day nur- 
series with special reference to the child under two 
years old. Lancet, 1946, 251, 499-501.—A chart is 
presented and discussed of the gains_in weight of 
British children who remained for 3, 6, or 12 months 
in wartime day nurseries during the second year of 
life. Despite rations double that of children cared 
for in their own homes, the young day-nursery chil- 
dren failed to show satisfactory gain in weight. This 
effect is attributed to the emotional disturbance 
coincident with removing children from the care of 
the mother at so early an age. Comments on this 
article appear on pages 544 and 581 of the same 
volume.—A. C. Hoffman. 


2515. Messenger, Virginia M. A longitudinal 
comparative study of nursery school and non-nur- 
sery school children. In University of Iowa, Doctoral 
dissertations, abstracts and references (1940 and 1941). 
Iowa City, lowa, 1944, 4, 86-90. (Univ. Ia. Stud. 
Aims Progr. Res., 1944, No. 76; Study Ser. No. 408.) 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


2516. Meyers, Charles Edward. Child behavior 
under conflicting authority and different types of 
commands. In University of Iowa, Doctoral disserta- 
tions, abstracts and references (1940 and 1941). lowa 
City, Iowa, 1944, 4, 91-97. (Univ. Ia Stud. Aims 
Progr., Res., 1944, No. 76; Study Ser. No. 408.)— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


2517. Michaels, Joseph J. (Newton D. Baker 
General Hospital, Martinsburg, W. Va.) Note on 
“Evacuation and the Isolated Child.” Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1947, 17, 176-178.—In discussing 
Hay, M., Evacuation and the Isolated Child; a War- 
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time Phenomenon (see 20: 2517), Michaels builds his 
criticism around 5 questions: (1) what is the frame- 
work of reference within which her procedures 
operate? (2) what is the diagnosis? (3) what kind of 
therapy is indicated? (4) what purpose shall the 
prescription of affection and play therapy subserve? 
and (5) what is the relationship of the psychiatrist 
and the lay therapist?—R. EZ. Perl. 


2518. Nimkoff, M. F. (Bucknell U., Lewisburg, 
Pa.) The role of the family in personality develop- 
ment. In Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 
491-497.—-The biological, hereditary, and social 
contributions of the family are contrasted. Although 
the culture of a society is the chief determinant of the 
parent-child relationships, personal and local factors 
play a part. The importance of early childhood 
years is stressed. The family wields the greatest 
influence in establishing the child’s ideas of right 
and wrong.—M. Orleans. 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


2519. Werner, Heinz. (Brooklyn Coll., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) Experimental genetic psychology. In 
Harriman, P. L., Encycl. Psychol. Pp. 219-236.— 
Motor patterns, emotional behavior, perceptual 
processes, memorization, reasoning, concept forma- 
tion, speech, and personal-social development are 
discussed from an ‘‘organismic”’ point of view. A 
bibliography of, at least, 190 items was apparently 
overlooked by the publishers.—G. G. Thompson. 

2520. Wulff, M. (Tel Aviv, Palestine.) Fetishism 
and object choice in early childhood. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1946, 15, 450-471.—Clinical case material 
is cited to demonstrate that fetishism is not un- 
common in childhood, that the fetish represents a 
substitute for the mother’s breast and that its psy- 
chological structure differs from that of the fetishism 
of the adult.—M. H. Erickson. 


[See also abstracts 2129, 2196, 2225, 2226, 2229, 
2287, 2311, 2331, 2350, 2418, 2450, 2469. ] 
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These two pictures brief- 
ly tell the story of a re- 
markable development 
by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, called 
“voice writing,” a new 
electronic process that 
changes sound into 
patterns on a screen 
—translating speech 
into sight, sounds 
into pictures. 


Visible Speech, by 
R. K. Potter, G. A. 
Kopp, and H. C. 
Green, is the story of 
this discovery. Full 
of vital information on the structure and characteristics 
of sound, this book presents the entire subject fully and 
clearly so that anyone may evalvate its possibilities in 
relation to his own interests, whether they be education 
of the deaf, speech correction, phonetics, music, dra- 
matics, heart beats, bird songs, animal calls, machinery 
noises or any other research involving sounds. 


"sible SPEECH 


is divided Into three sections. Part One describes principles 
and apparatus; Part Two is a textbook on the new alphabet; 
ond Part Three deals with the applications of the discovery. 
There are more than seven hundred reproductions of specto- 
grams, including al! the sounds and al! the important sound 
combinations in American speech. 


For Free Examination of this Big, 
457 page Book Mail the Coupon Below 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of VISIBLE SPEECH. Within 
ten days | will either return the book or send you 
$4.75 plus a few cents postage. 
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Current Trends 
in Psychology 


A series of lectures in which various 
fields of psychology are analyzed for 
current trends and probable future 
developments. + 220 pages, $3.50 


Psychology as a Profession—Wayne DENNIs, 
Ph.D., professor of psychology and head of the 
department, University of Pittsburgh 


Experimental Psychology—B. F. SKINNER, 
Ph.D., professor of psychology and chairman of 
the department, Indiana University 


Child Psychology—Ropert R. Sears, Ph.D., 
director, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
and professor of child psychology, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa 


Clinical Psychology—E. Lowest. KeE tty, 
Ph.D., branch chief clinical psychologist, Veter- 
ans Administration, and professor of psychology, 
University of Michigan 

Psychotherapy—Canr Rocers, Ph.D.., director, 


Counseling Center, and professor of psychology, 
University of Chicago 


Personnel Psychology—Joun C. FLANAGAN, 
Ph.D., president, American Institute for Re- 
search, and professor of psychology, University 
of Pittsburgh 


Human Engineering—C.irrorp T. MorGan, 
Ph.D., professor of psychology and chairman, 
department of psychology, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 

Psychological Surveys—Rensis Likert, Ph.D., 
director, Survey Research Center, and professor 
of psychology and sociology, University of Mich- 
igan 
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THE NATURE. AND CONDITIONS 
OF LEARNING 


By HOWARD L. KINGSLEY, Boston University 


Here is a brilliant new text designed to present a well-organized account of 
modern thought and research on learning, to help educators, teachers and pros- 
pective teachers gain a thorough knowledge of the nature of learning, and to 
meet the need for a good textbook for courses on educational psychology. 


Note especially — 
® Complete chapter on learning as a process modifying the governing tenden- 
cies of psychological functions. 
Treats development of the emotions as a form of learning. 
Explains evolution of attitudes and ideals. 
Includes entirely new set of learning curves. 


Illustrations from outside the laboratory, careful inclusion of references. 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED 
TOLIFE AND WORK 


By HARRY WALKER HEPNER, Syracuse University 


The great popularity of this text is explainable in terms of the needs it fills. 
lt makes psychology a science which can be used in every day life. The tre- 
mendous academic and practical background of the author is sifted down to the 
facts the student will need as citizen and as future business or professional man. 


® Topics include— Personality Development and Adjustment, Hiring, Rating 
and Promoting the Worker, Choosing a Vocation, Efficiency of the Worker, 
The Executive and the Employee, The Salesman and the Prospect, Predictions 
in Marketing, Business Cycles, Supervising Employees, Appeals in Advertising, 
and many others. 


‘SEND FOR YOUR APPROVAL COPIES 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC 

















